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How to make more profits 


. 
In Q) ; By selling the savings of copper, many 
contractors are securing business at a satis- 


factory profit. For most home-owners will buy copper, when they 
appreciate its advantages ... when they realize that, for a 7-room 
house, copper gutters and rainpipes cost only about $35 (national 
average) more than rustable metal. Quality work pays profits. 
Leading sheet metal houses carry gutters, leaders, elbows and 
shoes made of trade-marked Anaconda Copper—the accepted stand- 
atd of sheet metal quality. Also Anaconda Copper in sheets, rolls 
and Economy strips. The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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GREAT PRICE 
REDUCTION 


=ttVVe 


Stocked in 40 sizes with these heads— 


PARKER-KALON 


HARDENED & SELF-TAPPING 


Sheet Metal Screws 


PATENTED — NO. 1299232, No. 1411184, No. 1465148, 




















Pk ITT CORREA LAE RARE Ce 


) Prices of Parker-Kalon TYPE “A” Hardened Self- 
: tapping Sheet Metal Screws have been greatly reduced. 
Good news for sheet metal workers! No longer is it 
necessary to take chances with imitations that give 





imitation results. Now the genuine and only Sheet 
Metal Screw . . . made by Parker-Kalon . . . can be 
i used to save time and labor on every sheet metal job. 





7: Sold only through recognized jobbers. Ask Your 
Jobber for the New Price List. 


Parker-Kalon Corporation, 190 Varick St., New York 





Remember, there’s only one Sheet Metal Screw, PARKER-KALON 
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Covering All Activities 
in 
Gravity Warm Air Heating 
Forced Warm Air Heating 
Sheet Metal Contracting 
Air Conditioning 
Merchandising 
Ventilating 
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Better... 


because of unified control from 
raw material to finished product 


LOBE Brand Building material is made under a unified control that 
begins with the analyzing of the pig and limestone that goes into the 
furnace, through the making of a heat, through the rolling of the sheets, 

and finally through the actual fabrication into the finished product. 
The result is a better product . .. much better. There’s but a single high 
standard to conform to. The ultimate use 


of the metal is always in mind. There’s but 
a single responsibility for metal, for sheet, 
for finished product — GLOBE. 

Use Globe Building Products for easier 


Building Products 


Ihe Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








fabrication, lower initial costs, lower ulti- 
mate costs. You’ll make money in the fresh 
new year that’s right before you. 
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Gy ELL | new opportunities 





Many sheet metal contractors have 
come to a realization that ENDURO, Re- 
public’s Perfected Stainless Steel, is well 
worthy of. consideration from the stand- 
point of new business opportunities. 

The milk drier illustrated is a fine ex- 
ample of the more profitable type of work 
which this everlasting metal makes possi- 


ble. More than 9000 pounds of ENDURO 















EVERLASTING METAL 
OFA 
THOUSAND USES 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation 
Patents Nos. 1316817 and 1339378. 


ENDURO. 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 





CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION... 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


was fabricated by E. H. Radford, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the Golden State Com- 
pany of that city. All seams were welded 
with ENDURO Welding Rod, and when 
assembled the drier was 35 feet high. 
ENDURO, due to its beauty, its long 
life, and its resistance to most ordinarily 
corrosive acids, fruit juices, meats, dairy 
products and the like, is adaptable to a 
wide range of building and industrial uses. 
Keep it in mind when looking for new 
business and write today for information 


outlining up-to-date fabricating practice. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Individual Initiative Is Needed 


ITHOUT a doubt the American business man 

has never seen a period when his thinking was 
so cluttered up with economics, politics, trick catch 
phrases and half baked prognostications as we have 
waded through during the last two years. 

Straight thinking has been practically impossible 
because of the sheer mass of this conflicting publicity. 
The mere operation of separating applicable ideas from 
the huge pile of waste information is so gigantic an 
undertaking that most of us have thrown up our hands 
in despair and exclaimed—‘“I can’t make head or tail 
of all this so I’ll just sit back and let nature take its 
course.” 

And if there ever was a time when every business 
man should do some individual thinking, it is right now. 

Because most of us balance our books and make 
out an income tax at the end of the year we automati- 
cally give the end of the year more importanec than it 
deserves. After all why should January incite any 
sudden flurries of business thinking just because it is 
the end of the year? 

If we have been tending to our knitting we should 
have known at the end of any one month how our busi- 
ness stood and whether or not we were making money. 
If we were losing money, why wait until the beginning 
of the new year to remedy matters? 

Out of this stupendous mass of wasteful, useless 
and time consuming argument has come one applicable 
idea. That regardless of what kind of business we are 
engaged in, this year it will be every man for himself. 

Success will come only to those who have the 
initiative, the courage, the fortitude to think, to plan 
and to act as individuals. 

Our businesses—warm air heating and sheet metal 
contracting—are no different from shoe strings, gro- 
ceries, banking or washing machines. Every industry 
is faced with the all important fact that success will 
come first and only to the man who organizes his time, 
his thinking, his business so that it can make money 
today and is set to take advantage of everything the 
future may offer. 


It should not be necessary here to point out the . 


bright future ahead of our industries. Most of us 
realize that domestic air conditioning, forced air, im- 
proved gravity, ventilation, architectural metal, fabri- 
cated metal are today standing in the envious position 


of an industry which is looked to as the next big 
American development. 


We should realize that this future will not be 
handed us without a tremendous influx of outside in- 
terests who see in this future a golden opportunity to 
make money. Whether or not this future will bring 
profits and success is not only a matter for our indus- 
tries as a whole to think and act about, but a matter 
for individual attention and action. 

The individual who thinks and acts will reap the 
profit. 


As industries we have never ranked among the 
leaders in merchandising. We have been craftsmen 
working in a long established field requiring skill and 
experience—a necessary industry, but an industry left 
to us principally because other more aggressive indus- 
tries could not see in our field enough profit to interest 
them. 


Now this whole picture is changed. We are the 
industry with the bright future and fair game for 
every profit seeker in the country. 


It should not be necessary here to itemize all the 
developments which have occurred and are under way. 
If we are not familiar with them we are already 
doomed to failure. Only individually do we know how 
well prepared we are to hold our own in this future 
market. 


Every man individually knows whether his shop 
and office are so organized that he is or can make 
money. He alone knows whether he has the informa- 
tion and knowledge which will enable him to talk and 
sell whatever the future may bring. He may be able 
to bluff the customer, but he can’t bluff his bookkeep- 
ing results. He alone knows whether he can, or will, 
or wants to sell to the end that he can hold his own 
with any type of competition the future produces. He 
alone can drive the mind and body to think, and plan, 
and act as circumstances dictate. 


No one else can make us sit down and chart our 
business and its future, for only as individuals can 
we determine if we have the initiative, the willingness 
and the courage to think and drive to future success. 

Whether 1933 and following years will bring us 
increased prestige and satisfactory profits depends on 
our individual aggressiveness and not on technocracy, 
politics, sun spots, or what: have you. 























Forced Air In A Large House 


r HAT the warm air industry 
has something very definite to 
offer the owner and architect 

of the large residence is a fact 

which is being emphasized month 
after month in all sections of the 
country. One of the best proofs of 
this statement and, at the same time, 
an unusually interesting large home 
installation was completed in the 
home of Mr. O. Lee Harrison in 

Dayton, Ohio in time for most of 

the 1931-1932 heating season. 

The installation was made by the 
Hoersting and Holtmann Company, 
pioneer warm air heating dealers 
and a firm long associated with 
Ohio state and national warm air 
heating activities. 


Requirements 


The system is interesting because 
it satisfactorily meets the owner’s 
requirements and because the archi- 
tect, Harry Schenck of the firm of 
Schenck & Williams who was some- 
what skeptical of warm air for so 
large a house, has stated several 
times that the air is the sweetest and 
cleanest he has ever breathed. 

This excellence of operation was 
not secured by guesswork, but is the 
result of careful analysis of the 
problems presented by the archi- 
tectural shape and design of the 
house, by an understanding study of 
equipment suitable to the require- 


ments and by good cooperative en- 
gineering on the part of the con- 
tractor, fan, furnace and equipment 
manufacturer. 

The architecture and construction 
of the iiouse presented the initial 
problems. The first fioor is con- 


View looking along the front of the 
three furnaces. Above is an exterior 
of the residence 





crete slab and beam which necessi- 
tated spotting the riser and register 
openings before the floor slab was 
cast. Also, the house has one long 
axis with servants and service quar- 
ters at one end. Because of the 
contour of the ground there is a dif- 
ference of several steps between the 
level of the service basement and 
the main basement. Duct work has 
to be tailored to these various levels 
and the passageways between. 


Duct Locations 


One of the real problems of the 
installation was to find space for the 
large number of ducts. In spite of 
the large area of the house and the 
basement, some rooms are to be de- 
voted to activities which prohibit 
duct work showing in these rooms. 
For instance, the basement has a 
play room and an organ room which 
houses the mechanical parts of the 
organ. Ducts could not be carried 
through the play room, but had to 
be carried through the organ room. 
Because of the necessity for con- 
stant air pressure inside the organ 
room, an air-tight door seals the 
room from the rest of the basement. 
The duct for the play room is car- 
ried through the partition above the 
door and is tightly insulated against 
air pressure loss. Return from the 
play room is carried through an 
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underground duct to the furnace 
room. 

Use is made of another under- 
ground duct for the rooms at the 
back side of the main wire to elim- 
inate one large overhead duct 
through the basement hall. 

How to get the necessary ducts 
to the servant’s wing presented an- 
other problem. The hall goes down 
several steps and is not wide enough 
to carry both lines. The problem 
was solved by bringing the return 
along the hall ceiling and taking the 
supply through partitions to the in- 
side garage footing wall. 


Equipment 


Three furnaces are required for 
the house. Two furnaces are ar- 
ranged in a battery and serve the 
main wing. The other furnace has 
its own return and supply system 
and heats the service wing. The 
furnaces are gas-fired units housed 
in special casings designed and fab- 
ricated by Hoersting and Holtmann. 
The construction is shown in one of 
the details. 

The two furnace battery has two 
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Eliminator 
Plates 


Blower 


FURNACE 


The washer, eliminator housing, blower 

and furnace are arranged like this—a 

“pull through” system. There are 10 
spray heads in the single washer 
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The space _ be- 
tween the back 
wall and the fur- 
nace housings is 
filled with blower, 
eliminator and 
washer housings. 
Both blower and 
washer cabinets 
have man - holes 
f or _ inspection. 
The underground 
returns and out- 
side air intake 
come into this 
room behind the 
washer or against 
the back wall. 
This picture gives 
a good idea of 
the amount of 
equipment re- 
quired for this 
house 


blowers with louvres, while the 
single furnace has one blower. The 
blowers are housed in special cabi- 
nets to conform with the space re- 
quirements of the furnace room. 

The system also uses washers for 
cleaning and humidifying. These 
washers were made by the Hoer- 
sting and Holtmann Company and 
have since been placed on the mar- 
ket, patents having been issued to 
L. J. Hoersting. The placing of 
heads and the general arrangement 
of washers, plates and blowers is 
shown in another detail. There are 
19 spray heads for the double 
blower and 10 heads for the single 
blower unit. 

The blowers draw the return air 
through the washer sprays and 
then through a five-faced bank of 
eliminator plates to insure removal 
of all surplus water. 

Controls are of the usual arrange- 
ment with house thermostats con- 
trolling the operation of the gas 
burners and bonnet controls oper- 
ating the blowers. Both blower 
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The casings were especially fabricated 

for this job and were assembled like 

this. Restricted air passages were 

made with a tight reflector sheet with 

corner cut-offs. The angle iron frame 
is on the outside 
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units turn on at 175 degrees and off 
at 100 degrees, this wide spread per- 
mitting more than usual length of 
fan operation. 

Natural gas with a 1150 B.t.u. 
content is being used. 


General Design 


The system is based on the use 
of low velocities ranging from 400 
feet per minute through the mains 
to approximately 200 feet per min- 
ute at the registers. Ducts vary 
from 14 inches depth for the service 
furnace and 12 inches for the double 
furnace at the bonnet to 8 inches in 
the branches. All ducts are stand- 
ing seam construction without any 
clips of angles for reinforcing. 
Pittsburgh locks are used at all four 
corners. Ducts were delivered 
knocked down. 

The system was designed on the 
B.t.u. heat loss method with the fol- 
lowing coefficients of heat loss used 
—glass 1.1; wall .20; ceiling and 
floor .25; infiltration .02. The 
register temperature used is 135 de- 
grees, or a temperature difference 
between inlet and return of 70 de- 
grees. 

The B.t.u. supply per hour from 
the large twin is 249,375 while that 
from the single is 148,940. These 
figures include a safety factor of 25 
per cent for both the main section 
and for the service wing. Cubic 
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feet per hour for the main section 
is 195,945 and for the single 117,- 
030. 

It is evident from the piping 
plan of the furnace room that in- 
genious fitting was required to get 
all the metal work placed in this 
small room. The arrangement 
worked out brings all return into 
the washers at the back wall, with 
some of the air entering the hous- 
ings from under the floor and other 
ducts dropped down from the ceil- 
ing. A general picture of the ar- 
rangement is given in one of the 
photographs which shows the blow- 
ers and washers and some of the 
metal work. 

Most of the details of distribution 
can be seen on the first and second 
floor plans. Features especially 
worthy of mention are, however, 
found in practically every room. 

The basement piping plan shows 
that outside air is introduced into 
the blower housings through an 
underground round pipe. The pur- 
pose of this outside air is to provide 
some control over humidity if con- 
trol is necessary and also to give 
some portion of air other than that 


recirculated. A manual control is 


provided for this supply. 
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All metal work—furnace casings, 
blower and washer housing and ex- 
posed ducts are painted with buff 
Duco applied with a spray gun. 


First Floor 


The largest room heated is the 
living room which is slightly larger 
than the basement play room. 
Warm air is introduced from one 
end and outside wall with the outlet 
in the opposite wall in wood panel- 
ing. Another return which serves 
this room is located in the organ 
alcove and was placed there to in- 
sure movement of air through an 
area of the living room which might 
be dead. 

The library, toilet, powder room, 
vestibule, hall and kitchen have sup- 
ply, but no return, while the dining 
room, and breakfast room have both 
supply and return. 

The garage ceiling is used for 
ducts to the servant’s bedrooms 
above. Temperature in the garage 
is set at 55 degrees with warm air 
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The extended outline 
and owner use of base- 
ment rooms presented 
several problems, espe- 
cially in finding places 
to carry the ducts. The 
~ service wing is also 
several steps below the 

main house. The ducts 
Li are designed for low 
velocities and partial 

gravity operation. Note 

| the distribution neces- 
sary for the recreation 
room and the service 

wing 
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The first floor plan shows excellent distribution, eee ee 
multi-supply, and in general-opposite wall re- | ee \\ 
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supplied through one large wall 
register from a riser which also 
heats the rear hall. The duct for 
second floor rooms is run between 
joists and plastered in. 

Registers and grilles on the first 
floor are two piece stamped faces 
furnished in light statuary bronze 
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of built-in cabinets, chimney and 
flue masonry, and furred out walls 
for stacks to the second floor. 


Second Floor 


The second floor does not cover 
as much ground area as the first 


room number 1 each have two inlets 
and one return. These are distributed 
so that there will be no dead pockets 
in the room. The other two bed 
rooms each have one return and one 
supply. Baths all have one inlet and 
no return. 

The service wing has one inlet in 
each room and one large floor re- 
turn air grille at the entrance to the 
wing hall. 

Registers and grilles are similar 
to those on the first floor. Valves 


are provided in all supply faces but 
valves are taken out of the returns 
so that the system can’t be shut off 
from air supply. 


and nickel. A few faces are 
black plated iron finish polished. 
All registers are located at the base- 
board or a few inches off the floor. 


One of the interesting features of SX 


floor, which necessitated using in- 


the design is the splendid use made 
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OMER SELCH is known in 
Indianapolis and throughout 
much of Indiana as a fur- 

nace merchandiser of the first water. 
Prior to this year his annual volume 
has been more than sufficient to 
warrant his classification among the 
leaders of the state. 

Much of his success he attributes 
to the organization of time, labor 
and material handling which he has 
developed. This organization was 
sound enough to enable one office 
girl to handle all details of a busi- 
ness which sold and installed and 
cleaned several hundred furnaces 
and, in addition, handled a very 
sizeable amount of all kinds of sheet 
metal work every year while busi- 
ness was good. 

The plan has also simplified shop 
and office operations this year when 
cost and bookkeeping systems have 
had to be stretched all out of shape 
in order to picture what actually is 
going on. 

The illustrations show the basic 
items used to keep track of clean- 
ing, furnace selling and sheet metal 
contracting operations. 

On a table in the office the sheet 
metal file which is shown is used 
to keep exact track of all work in 
process. This cabinet was, of 
course, built in the Selch shop. This 
is how the file is used. 

In the first tier of holes the pads 





This Job Control 


System Cuts Time, 


of tickets are kept. The four 
shelves are allotted to the four sides 
of Indianapolis—north, south, ete. 
The second and third tiers of holes 
are used to file sheet metal prospect 
cards. The fourth tier holds fur- 
nace prospects, the fifth tier furnace 
calls which must be estimated. In 
the sixth tier these estimates are 
placed after figuring and until a 
salesman is ready to submit the price. 
In the two large end tiers furnace 
and sheet metal returns and reports 
are filed prior to transfer to the 
order book or to the shop for fab- 
rication. 

Two typical tickets are also 


Labor and Overhead Cost 


shown. One ticket is used for fur- 
nace work and the second for sheet 
metal work and cleaning. 

Here is the method of using the 
system. If a call comes in over the 
‘phone all the information which 
can be obtained is filled in on the 
proper ticket. This ticket is then 
filed according to the part of town 
in which the job is located. The 
driver or the salesman then takes 
the ticket and makes out his rout- 
ing for a day’s calls or several 
hour’s work. Upon visiting the job, 
supposing the person wants an esti- 
mate on a repair job, all information 
secured by an inspection is filled in 
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The control system centers around this box in which are filed all tickets relating 
to jobs. Tickets are routed through the box according to the designation of the 


various pigeon holes 
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HOMER SELCH 
Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating 
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on the ticket and the ticket placed 
in the hole for estimates to be made. 

When the estimate has been pre- 
pared and the price filled in the 
ticket is again filed in the “estimate 
made” hole where a driver or a 
salesman takes it to the prospect. 
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This “sheet metal 
shop on wheels” 
has been one of 
the profitable ad- 
vertising mediums 
for Selch service. 
The trucks are, 
at the same time, 
definite time and 
labor savers. 
Practically every 
tool and piece of 
material needed 
to do furnace and 
sheet metal jobs 
are carried in this 
truck. Costs for ° 
operating this 
type of truck 
have been accu- 
rately determined 
and allotted to 
proper cost de- 
partments 


Vv 
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At the left is a job ticket on which 
time and material are entered. Costs 
are taken off this ticket by the book- 
keeper for comparison with esti- 
mates. The ticket is routed from the 
estimator, through the mechanic and 
salesman and then to the bookkeeper 


Vv 


At the right is a telephone entry or- 

der. This is filed for the mechanic 

so that the time entered can be met 
promptly 


At the same time a card is mailed 
out acknowledging receipt of the 
inquiry and stating that the esti- 
mate will be made and rendered 
immediately. 

This system has made it possible 
for salesmen and drivers or me- 
chanics to route themselves so that 
little time is lost wandering about 
the city. By synchronizing this 
ticket system with the bookkeeper’s 
books complete information on all 
work in process is kept from day to 
day and mistakes are held to the 
minimum. 

Homer Selch has devised some 
other interesting ideas used in 
connection with this system. For 
example, a driver or mechanic is 
paid 25 cents for all bills collected 
when the work is completed or the 
driver leaves the material. Last 
year this premium resulted in main- 
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taining a sound relationship between 
work completed and work paid for. 

Since trucks play such a large 
part in this firm’s operations, truck 
costs have been worked out so that 
this expense is not deducted from 
net profit. Every trip a truck makes 
is charged $1.00 against truck cost. 
Also, when a truck lays over while 
a job is in progress this time is 
charged against truck expense. In 
1929 these charges paid off two- 





HOMER SELCH 


Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating 


844 Virginia Ave. Drexel 2773 - 4 
Owner Job No. 
Address Date 

Phone No. Date Promised 
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Date Bill Price 
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thirds of truck operating cost in the 
course of the year. 

The “sheet metal shop on wheels”’ 
as the Selch trucks have been called 
have been talked about before. 
These trucks have, however, proved 
their worth during good times and 
now during poor-times. They have 
saved time, shop and job expense 
and of equal importance very defi- 


nite advertising helps. 
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The ventilator is the 
dominating ornamental 
feature of the civic 
auditorium. Unique de- 
sign and _ fabrication 
were used to meet the 
architect’s specifica- 
tions. The roof is cop- 
per 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Auditorium’s 


Aluminum Ornamental Ventilator 


N the Civic Auditorium, re- 
() cently completed in Kala- 

mazoo, Michigan, there is a 
unique ventilator which, in addition 
to providing a necessary service, is 
the dominating ornamental feature 
of the building. 

This dominance is due to two 
things—the location of the ventila- 
tor on the roof and the striking ap- 
pearance of the metal sheath. While 
the ventilator is not unusual in size, 
its striking design is emphasized by 
the use of stainless steel contrasted 
to the copper sheeting on the roof 


and the light colored stone of the 
walls, 

In selecting the metal to be used, 
this matter of appearance was care- 
fully considered by the architects. 
They wished a tower which would 
retain its color and which would 
harmonize in color with the stone 
facings of the walls. Stainless steel, 
KA2 number 4, was chosen. 

In order to meet the architect’s 
design the sheet metal contractor— 
the Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Manu- 
facturing Company—had to resort 
to several unusual fabrication meth- 


“ods. For example, each of the eight 


louvred sides of the ventilator are 
placed between standards which 
serve to hold the louvre panels and 
extend above the panel as a stand- 
ard. The upper set-back section is 
constructed in a similar manner and 
the finial is identical in all but size 
with the lower standards. 

These standards are made from 
seamless drawn tubing in sizes of 
2, 3, 4, and 5-inch diameter. The 
brass pipe was first nickel plated and 
on top of the nickel an outside coat- 
ing of chrome plating was placed, 
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with high polish finish. The pur- 
pose of this coating was to match 
the standards in coloring with the 
blades and panels of the stainless 
steel louvres. 

Each of the eight faces consists 
of a series of deep bladed louvres 
—11 blades in the lower faces and 
5 blades in the upper face—with a 
steeply sloped cap. The louvres 
are 16-gauge K-A-2 stainless steel, 
satin finish, formed with a turned 
down bottom edge and a turned 
up top edge for fastening to 
the standards. In fastening, ',-inch 
brass machine screws were used. 
The standards were tapped on the 
inside for these screws so that no 
screws are visible from the roof. 

The general construction is in- 
dicated in the drawings. Both lower 
and upper standards are carried 
down to structural channels at the 
base of the ventilator. The stand- 
ards are capped with ™% brass ball 
castings chrome plated. 

Behind the blades a copper screen 
is placed to keep out birds. 
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The above plan of the ventilator shows the outline of the two steps in the faces 
and the frame which was used as support 


The base of the ventilator is steel 
formed with flat faces under a shal- 
low molding. The lower standards 
which pass through this base are 
run through sleeves of steel. 

The roof of the building is cop- 
per sheets laid as self-forming bat- 


This detail shows 
the general con- 
struction of the ven- 
tilator and the struc- 
tural frame which 
was sheathed. Par- 
ticular attention is 
called to the method 
of joining louvre 
sections with the 
standards and the 
anchorage used for 
the standards. The 
entire ventilator is 
covered with alumi- 
num 
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tens. Each sheet has one edge 
formed as a loose roll. Adjoining 
sheets are formed with a larger roll. 
The two rolls were slipped together 
and pounded down. Cross seams 
are hammered locks without solder. 
At the ventilator base the roof 
sheets are carried up behind the 
base in the form of a high flashing. 

The general appearance of the 
roof and the ventilator is shown in 
the photograph. There is no cornice 
of metal, because the stone work is 
finished off with a rolled coping. 

The Kalamazoo company reports 
that no trouble was experienced 
with the stainless steel. The metal 
proved tough and harder to shear 
than copper and iron, but it worked 
well in the brake and proved stiff 
when once formed. Another inter- 
esting feature is the appearance 
due to weathering. The company 
states that several months’ exposure 
has seemingly removed all oil traces 
from the metal bringing out a more 
glossy finish. 

Many favorable comments have 
been received by the architects and 
the sheet metal contractor for the 
design and fabrication of this orna- 
mental ventilator. The ventilator 
shows how an intricate design when 
handled by a sheet metal contractor 
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who knows his business can be in- 
terpreted in terms of metal and 
skill. 
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Bodily 


Comfort 
[ Part I] 


EFORE we try to analyze 

“Bodily Comfort” it might not 

be amiss to recall that prac- 
tically all theories of man place his 
origin in a warm climate. His phys- 
ical construction is such that within 
his own organism he can uncon- 
sciously adjust himself to various 
warm temperatures, but he has no 
means of adjusting himself to ex- 
treme cold. He has developed no 
fur. Neither can he develop rolls 
of fat for cold weather protection. 
Nor can he indulge in hibernation 
which is the method of passing the 
winter used by some mammals. His 
only protection in cold climates is 
clothing and artificial heat. 

To discuss “Bodily Comfort,” we 
will assume that our bodies are un- 
der no handicap of unnatural con- 
ditions that cause discomfort, that 
the air surrounding our bodies is 
free from abnormal dusts, noxious 
odors, or poisonous gases. We can 
ignore such theories as the presence 
of carbon dioxide crowd poison, 
ionization, ozonation, violet rays and 
a host of others whose advocates are 
struggling to prove their worth to 
humanity. For the purpose of this 
discussion we will assume that our 
bodies are surrounded by plain gar- 
den variety, everyday air and will 
consider just three properties of air. 


The Three Properties of Air 


These three properties are tem- 
perature, humidity, and motion. 
With the exception of a few neces- 
sary detours and a few voluntary 
side excursions, our discussion will 
be on these three things. To indi- 
cate what is meant by side excur- 
sions, let us take one right now on 
“temperature.” 

It is not so long ago that the 


A series of articles presenting in plain 
language useable sales points which your 
customer can understand. The air condi- 
tioning contractor will find in this series 
the answers to most comfort questions. 


By L. W. Millis 


measurement of heat was in a 
chaotic state. Most of us can recall 
such statements as—‘‘hot as mush,” 
“cold as ice,” etc. Someone noted 
that water at sea level absorbed a 
uniform amount of heat between 
freezing and boiling. He divided 
this into 180 parts and called each 
a degree. Then the question arose 
of how cold anything could possibly 
be. In the highly learned manner 
of that day, they determined that 32 
degrees below freezing was the limit. 
Today, for practical use, this incor- 
rect zero is useless. 





The Livable Temperature Range 


Man can, in some manner ac- 
commodate himself to a range of 
temperature from 40 degrees below 
zero to 115 degrees or more above. 
Later it was found that if a cubic 
foot of gas at zero is cooled one de- 
gree that it would shrink 1/460 of 
its volume. Therefore, it could 
shrink 460 times to become nothing 
and, therefore, zero in temperature 
would be 460 degrees below our 
present zero. This is called abso- 
lute zero. It would be much more 
convenient in heat calculations if all 
temperatures were read from abso- 
lute zero. When we wanted to say 
it is freezing (meaning freezing wa- 
ter) we would read the thermometer 
at 492 degrees. On a pleasant 60- 
degree spring day we would call it 
552 degrees and feel just as com- 
fortable. 

The heat of the sun is 15,800 de- 
grees. We would then have a range 
of temperature of 15,800 + 460 or 
16,260 degrees. You can see that 
man’s position in nature’s range of 
heat is exceedingly narrow. If we 
could have a thermometer 30 inches 
high with divisions small enough to 


register the entire range of 16,260 
degrees, we could locate the entire 
range of man’s activities in a space 
about % inch high about 1 inch 
from the bottom of the thermometer. 
The space in which he is comfort- 
able would be about 1/40 of an inch, 
not far below the top of the %4-inch 
space. This indicates how small a 
space man occupies in nature’s range 
of temperature. Notwithstanding 
this narrow range, some men travel 
to the ends of the earth to spend 
their days within that little 1/40 of 
an inch range. All of us spend 
much time and money to create 
within our homes and other gather- 
ing places the conditions that bring 
comfort in that narrow range. 


Heating Is Really Cooling 


Air is the immediate requirement 
of our lives. Also the condition of 
the air is as important as the air it- 
self. When we warm our habita- 
tions, many people think we do so 
to warm our bodies. We warm a 
room to 70 degrees and think we 
did so to warm our bodies. But the 
temperature of our bodies is nor- 
mally 98.6 degrees. Our bodies are 
continually losing heat. If our body 
temperature rises much above 98 de- 
grees and stays that way, we send 
for a doctor. If it falls much be- 
low 98° and stays that way very 
long, we also send for a doctor. If 
we don’t believe in doctors we follow 
whatever method we use in lieu of 
physicians. If we do not do one or 
the other and the condition con- 
tinues long, our friends send for an 
undertaker. Our bodies are always 
losing heat and we only warm or 
cool our rooms so that the heat lost 
from the body may be at a com- 
fortable rate. 
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Creosote Trouble 


American Artisan: 


I have a furnace that collects creo- 
sote. So much creosote collects that 
the owner dips it out of the clean out 
door. 

A new flue with a brick and tile lin- 
ing was built two years ago, but the 
trouble still persists. 

The owner is using dry wood for 
fuel. 

The chimney is on the outside of the 
house and on the north side. 

Can you tell me the cause of creo- 
sote formation and suggest a remedy 
for this particular job? 

H. A. B., 


o 


Indiana 


Reply by 
G. A. Voorhees, Indianapolis 

I can’t give you any authoritative 
information about creosote formation 
or its prevention but I’m sure you can 
get it from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Several years ago I had a lot of 
trouble with a job over at Decatur, 
Ill., where an oversize furnace was 
used in a fan system and the furnace 
operated most of the time with the 
check draft open. 

A hard, black, scaly substance 
formed throughout the upper parts of 
the combustion chamber, radiator and 
smoke breeching, I took a sample of 
it to Urbana and was referred to 
someone in the Department of Chem- 
istry who was well posted on fuels and 
combustion. From the specimen I 
submitted, he told me the whole story 
of the formation of such a crust in- 
stead of soot and even named the par- 
ticular section of Kentucky (and I 
verified this afterward) from which 
the coal came. 

I’m quite confident that someone 
down there can give you really reliable 
data both on the formation and pre- 
vention of this creosote, if H. A. B. 
will send a sample and the informa- 
tion to the university. 

. 4 
Reply by 
F. G. Sedgwick, Minneapolis 

Creosote is a product of incomplete 
combustion in a fuel which is highly 
volatile. 





Certain woods and certain volatile 
coals are creosote forming. 

Creosote is a gas distilled from a 
fuel and condensed by the colder air 
of the smoke pipe or chimney or on 
the smoke pipe or chimney itself when 
the temperature of the distilled creo- 
sote is brought below the condensa- 
tion point. 

There are two preventatives. 

1. With a high creosote fuel never 
burn a low or smoldering fire. Keep 
up a hot fire—hot enough to burn the 
creosote or hot enough to keep the 
creosote in suspension until it is 
passed out of the chimney. 

2. Do not use a check draft. Be 
careful that all of the joints in the 
smoke pipe are tight. Control the fire 
by the positive damper in the smoke 
pipe and the damper in the ashpit door 
only. Do not allow the gases in the 
smoke pipe to become chilled until 
they have passed out of the building. 

With creosote it is well to slope the 
last joint of the smoke pipe downward 
slightly so that creosote will not run 
into the smoke pipe from the chimney. 
It is well also to cut off this last joint 
diagonally, allowing the upper or 
overhanging part to extend into the 
chimney to deflect creosote around 
the smoke pipe opening. 

Creosote is something that bothers 
most in mild weather when a light 
fire is being carried and usually dis- 
appears during extremely cold 
weather when a hot enough fire to 
burn the creosote is required. 

The type of heater does not make 
so much difference. The principal 
difficulty comes from the smoke pipe 
or smoke pipe connections. 


& 

Reply by 
A. H. Kundee, Dowagiac, Mich. 

We have had experience with quite 
a number of creosote trouble jobs, 
however, we have never found any 
sure method of completely stopping 
this trouble. On furnace heating sys- 
tems, the following will lessen to a 
certain extent the formation of creo- 
sote: 

Eliminate the usual check damper 
in the smoke pipe and install the en- 
closed Butterfly type of damper. 
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If the smoke pipe is long, wrap this 
with corrugated asbestos paper to 
keep from chilling. 

Keep the small draft in the feed 
door closed. 

If an outside chimney is used and 
wood is used as fuel, we have found 
it just about impossible to stop the 
formation of creosote. 

We have not had a great deal of ex- 
perience with the formation of creo- 
sote in circulator installations, how- 
ever, we have found that keeping the 
small damper in the feed door closed 
will help, and if it is creosoting very 
badly, by reversing the smoke pipe 
the liquid will be carried back into the 
heater. 
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Smoke Stack Iron 
American Artisan: 


I am a reader of your magazine and 
would like some information on the 
following question: 

What kind of iron is best for use 
in a smoke stack when the stack is 
placed inside a brick ventilator such 
as we use in Wisconsin rural school 
houses? The diagram will show how 
the stack is located. 

Some claim that black iron is best. 
Others say galvanized iron is best. I 
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have also heard of a new metal where 
the galvanized coating is fused on 
black iron. 

What gauge iron should be used for 
this stack which is ten or twelve 
inches in diameter and about 40 feet 
high? 
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I have considered cast iron, but I 
have never heard of cast iron in these 
sizes suitable for smoke stack. If any 
manufacturer or contractor can give 
me some suggestions his reply will be 
appreciated. BB Hes, 

Wisconsin. 


Reply by 
the Editors 

Harding and Willard’s Mechanical 
Equipment for Buildings states—“Cast 


iron and steel are often used in chim- 
ney construction where the metal lin- 
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come down off the three story build- 
ing into the chimney causing a trou- 
blesome down draft. Sometimes there 
is a regular whirlwirid between the 
buildings above the chimney. 

The draft is not too good at any 
time, but if there was no down draft 
the chimney would work satisfac- 
torily. 

My idea is some sort of a top which 
would draw, would not catch soot, and 
would keep air from going down the 
chimney. 

_ @ 
Michigan. 
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so that the space between can be used 
as a vent space. For small diameter 
stacks not over 40 feet high, tank steel, 
not over %-inch thick is suitable. All 
vertical seams at sections should be 
lap riveted and circular seams be made 
with outside butt straps.” 


. 
Reply by 
Samuel R. Lewis, Chicago 


We consider 14-gauge black steel 
suitable for a stack of this kind. No 
reinforcing for seams is necessary as 
the stack can be braced to the outside 
brick work. Heavy galvanized iron 
might be used, but there is some dan- 
ger from corrosion with certain kinds 
of fuel. 
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Chimney Down Draft 


American Artisan: 


I would like to get some sugges- 
tions for remedying a down draft in a 
chimney. This chimney top sets on a 
low, one-story building. Next door on 
one side is three-story building, about 
20 feet away. On the other side is a 
two-story building, about 45 feet away. 
The front and back of the building on 
which the chimney is located are clear. 

The chimney tile is 12 inches in 
diameter. There is one 8-inch furnace 
pipe and one 6-inch laundry stove 
(with damper) using this flue. 

The trouble is most pronounced on 
windy days when the wind seems to 


The Editors 


In cases of this kind the usual rem- 
edy is to add enough smoke pipe to 
raise the chimney top above the level 
of adjoining buildings. The reason 
for doing this is that down drafts are 
caused by whirling motions of the air 
in pockets between buildings. 

It is obvious from your drawing 
that this common remedy will not be 
suitable for your job because of the 
height of the adjoining building. There 
remains, then, some remedy which 
will keep air :rom going down the 
chimney regardless of outside air 
motion. ; 

If the usual type of two way chim- 
ney cap is installed results may be 
unsatisfactory when the wind is from 
certain directions. What these direc- 
tions are would have to be determined 
by a lengthy study of the wind cur- 
rents. 

We believe, therefore, that the best 
remedy is the application of some 
form of ventilator which will let the 
warm and lighter air out and still 
keep the cold wind out regardless of 
wind direction. This suggests a re- 
volving or turbine type of ventilator. 

We suggest that you write ventila- 
tor manufacturers and get their guar- 
antees for this job. 

5 
Reply by 
L. P. Halleck, Detroit, Mich. 


The ideal method of eliminating the 
problem in connection with the flue 
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of the one-story building would be to 
extend this flue up above both of the 
adjoining buildings. This method of 
solution, however, cannot be applied 
on account of objectionable appear- 
ance and cost. 

It will therefore be necessary to 
place on this chimney some sort of a 
mechanical exhauster which will cre- 
ate a negative pressure or semi- 
vacuum condition in the space directly 
above the chimney, thus accelerating 
the rise of the gases and smoke up the 
chimney. 

As the combined cross sectional 
area of the 8-inch furnace and 6-inch 
laundry stove connections into this 
flue is only 78% square inches, it will 
be noted that the cross sectional area 
of the chimney, itself, is 113 square 
inches, and has the proper ratio of 
cross sectional area over that of the 
incoming connections. 

Therefore, certain detrimental phy- 
sical conditions of the chimney and 
flue should be looked for which are 


conducive to the proper functioning of - 


the chimney and which every furnace 
man is no doubt familiar with but 
which are not always investigated 
closely to reveal them. 

I refer to the following: 

1. Obstruction in the flue of the 
chimney. A small hand mirror should 
be held through the cleanout opening 
at the bottom of the chimney at such 
an angle as to observe whether there 
are any such obstructions. 

2. The flues from the heating ap- 
pliances may extend beyond the in- 
ner surface of the flue liner. 

3. The sections of the flues from 
the heating appliances may not fit 
tightly and thus permit air leakage. 

4. There should be no space where 
air can enter at the point where the 
furnace or heating appliance flues 
enter the chimney. — 

The outer structure of the chimney 
may permit air leakage into the flue 
liner. A careful inspection of the 
outer structure with the aid of a burn- 
ing candle, held at the crevices where 
the mortar has become disintegrated, 
may reveal an inward suction into the 
chimney. In many cases the flue liner 
becomes fractured or broken or the 
mortar disintegrated between the 
joints, thus permitting a suction 
through the outer structure of the 
chimney. Pointing up the spaces be- 
tween the stone, brick, or cement 
blocks will prevent this air leakage. 

There may also be a possibility that 
there is a starved air condition exist- 
ing in the building and this should be 
eliminated by providing for outside 
air intakes of sufficient area to elim- 
inate this condition. If, however, for 
one reason or another an entirely 
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satisfactory air intake cannot be pro- 
vided, a turbine type of ventilator, 
with an inverted displacement cone of 
the 12-inch size, should be used on 
this chimney. This type of ventilator 
consists of a rotor with blades curved 
over its throat in such a way that 
any outside air action, regardless of 
the direction from which it is coming, 
makes it revolve, creating a negative 
pressure directly above its throat. 
When placed on a chimney the ven- 
tilator causes smoke and gases to rise 
at a greatly accelerated speed. 

This ventilator should be set a foot 
or two above the chimney on a tran- 
sition piece that is cemented and 
bolted to the chimney in such a way 
that it will not only be absolutely 
rigid but will not permit of any air 
leakage. In every case, the cross sec- 
tional area of the throat of the ven- 
tilator should be equal to the cross 
sectional area of the chimney flue. 


5 5 
Tinning Milk Vats 


American Artisan: 


Can you tell me the best method for 
retinning cream vats? These vats are 
made of copper and are about 3% feet 
wide, 4 feet deep, 9 feet long and built 
in the form of a round bottom U. The 
coil runs through the center and is 
used to either cool or heat the con- 
tents. 

The constant churning of the cream, 


‘ which contains an acid, wears off the 


bright tin surface. 

The usual cleaning process is to re- 
move the coil and clean both coil and 
vat. Usua'ly the vat is allowed to dry 
for one day and is then tinned. 

What materials should be used for 
cleaning and what materials and meth- 
ods should be used to re-tin the in- 
side of the vat? If possible I would 
like to use a wide flame torch. 

a ¢. &, 
North Dakota 
od 
Reply by 
Doerre Hardware Co., 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


While we have never done re-tin- 
ning on vats as large as this, if we 
had the job we would clean the vat 
with hot muriatic acid. After the acid 
had eaten well into the dirt rinse the 
surface with water. As a re-tinning 
agent we would use zine chloride solu- 
tion. 
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Reply by 
Jacob Brenner Co., 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


We recommend the tollowing 
method for cleaning cream vats and 
coils. First clean the surface with a 
steel brush. If the surface is unusu- 
ally dirty clean with muriatic acid and 
rinse with cold water. Next heat the 
surface with the large flame torch 
and apply tinning compound with a 
hack saw blade or soldering iron and 
wipe while hot with steel wool or 
cloth. 

5 
Reply by 
Minn-Kota Mfg. Co., Fargo, N. D. 


Our tinning compound is _ really 
not meant for re-tinning such large 
surfaces as described by your reader. 
However, we believe that the com- 
pound will work out satisfactorily. A 
good method is to use a torch such as 
suggested by the inquirer, take a 
handful of steel wool rolled into a 
ball and dip the ball into the com- 
pound. Then while keeping the sur- 
face hot with the torch rub on the 
compound with the steel wool ball. 


° 
Reply by 
Bjornson & Wessel Co., Omaha, Neb. 


We have come in contact recently 
with a product which is not widely 
known, but which is excellent for tin- 
ning. This product is called “Tinfast” 
and is a patented material. It can be 
used to tin any metal, no matter how 
rusty or dirty. 

All that is required is to heat the 
material which is to be tinned and 
sprinkle a little of the compound on 
the metal. The compound immediately 
becomes bright and gives as satisfac- 
tory a tin coat as new material. 

We find this process saves about 95 
per cent of the labor required to solder 
cast iron and is wonderful on automo 
bile bodies and fenders. We are send- 
ing you the name of the manufacturer 
so that the reader who has the vat 
tinning problem can buy it. 


o 
Reply by 
Damrow Brothers, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


We have done very little re-tinning 
of exactly the kind you note, but the 
usual procedure is to clean and pickle 
the interior with muriatic acid. A 
prepared tinning compound is then 
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used. The compound which we use 
comes in a paste form and is applied 
to the surface with a brush or a rag. 
The surface is then heated with a 
torch and wiped with a rag or cotton 
waste while the tin is still in a molten 
condition, 
od 

Reply by 

F. B. Adams, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

I have had little experience in re- 
tinning such a large vat as this one. 
However, our practice for small vats 
should apply satisfactorily. We use 
a torch with a wide flame, heat the 
metal and apply powdered Salamoniac 
to clean. Then while keeping the 
metal hot with the torch apply solder 
and wipe with good clean cotton 
waste. 

+ . 4 3 
Cleaning Bronze Doors 


American Artisan: 


Can you give me information on the 
proper method for cleaning bronze or 
brass doors. We have a theatre with 
bronze doors set in bronze casings. 
The metal is covered either with lac- 
quer or varnish, we don’t know ex- 
actly which. These doors are very 
dirty having been exposed for some 
time. 

A. G. &., 
Michigan 


Reply by 
The Editors 

If these doors are lacquered it will 
be necessary to remove the lacquer 
finish by applying lacquer thinner, If 
the doors are varnished remove the 
varnish with varnish remover or gaso- 
line. 

Either lacquer or varnish may also 
be cleaned by applying a solution com- 
posed of 50 per cent sulphuric acid 
and 50 per cent muriatic acid. This 
solution should be applied with a 
brush, working the solution into all 
crevices. The solution should be left 
on for a short time and then washed 
off with clear, warm water. 

For very cold weather some shelter 
must be provided to prevent freezing, 
or remove the doors and take them 
indoors. 

If the doors are plain surfaced the 
grime may be removed by rubbing 
with a very fine pumice or emery. 
This will dull the finish and the doors 
should be relacquered or varnished. 


The replies to readers’ questions published in this section were 
secured from men who have had experience with these problems. 
Undoubtedly many of our readers have solved these problems 
and can give us valuable help. Your solutions are invited. 
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have scrapped practically 

every idea on selling, shop 
operation and installing that we de- 
veloped during previous years and 
have substituted for these ideas new 
plans based strictly on conditions as 
we find them here in Ft. Wayne in 
1932.” 

So states Frank DeWeese, sheet 
metal and furnace dealer in Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, and one of the ac- 
tive workers for better business con- 
ditions in the trade. 

“For instance, during the years 
after the war and until 1930 we ex- 
tended credit to home owners, and 
buyers of our sheet metal work and 
gambled on getting our money. Of 
course, we did not extend this credit 
promiscuously for we have never 
been such a large shop that we did 
tens of thousands of dollars of work 
a year. Nevertheless, within our 
financial limitations, we did use 
credit to an extent which brought 
worry over dead accounts and fail- 


oi the last ten months we 


ure to pay. 


pe 


“Today these credit losses have 
been cut down by the simple ex- 
pedient of shutting off credit and 
going on a cash basis. I might il- 
lustrate this point by citing our fur- 
nace repair work. This year every 
owner who wants parts and repair 
service must pay cash for the parts 
before we order them. In the past 
too many parts were ordered and re- 
mained on our floor for weeks un- 
til the owner collected the money. 
Worse yet, lots of repair jobs were 
installed at our expense while we 
waited long periods to collect for 
parts and labor. 


“We've carried this idea of chang- | 


ing previous policies throughout 
every phase of our business. We 
believe that this idea of scrapping 
old ideas has been beneficial. In 
our own business, at least, it has 
opened our eyes to types of work 
we never would have thought of 
going after five years ago. 

“Of course, just thinking about 
new ways to get business is only 
the beginning of the problem. There 


Frank 
Finds 


The line of kitchen equipment 
Frank DeWeese has devel- 
oped is frankly designed to 
meet a price market. The 
units are simple in design in 
order that shop costs will be 
low. In addition to standard 
items, any type of special will 
be furnished to meet the buy- 
er's specifications. Sales of 
these items have helped to 
iron out dull periods. 


are lots of things which can be made 
in a sheet metal shop, but are finan- 
cially impracticable because it costs 
too much to dig up prospects and 
make sales. Nevertheless, we our- 
selves have worked into several lines 
of manufacture which have tended 
to iron out poor weeks and bring 
in some much needed cash. 

“For instance, some months ago 
we discovered that there are a whole 
lot of restaurants around this part 
of the country needing new and re- 





The photograph above shows equipment furnished in the Marsh Hotel in Van Wert, Ohio. Note how DeWeese has filled 


out wall spaces by using standard designs in special sizes. 


Table and radiator tops were also made to specifications 
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DeWeese, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Kitchen Equipment A Profitable Sideline 


The photograph 
on the opposite 
page and the view 
to the right show 
two sides of the 
DeWeese show 
room. One side 
displays the 
firm’s line of fur- 
maces and _  ac- 
cessories, while 
the kitchen equip- 
ment, store signs 
and specials line 
the opposite wall. 
The show room 
was formerly 
used by an auto- 
mobile agency 


placement equipment. Restaurant 
equipment gets hard wear. Units 
like tables, sinks, washing and clean- 
ing tops and boards wear out at a 
surprising rate. We also discovered 
that owners of eating houses are 
just as anxious to save money today 
as any of the rest of us. 

“Tt was only a step, then, to the 
development of a low priced line 
of tables, sinks, serving and steam 
tables and other items which are 
easy to fabricate and give the sheet 
metal contractor a chance to com- 
pete with the regular restaurant 
equipment firms. 

“We have developed this line of 
specialties Over a period of several 
months. Perhaps we have been 
lucky, but we have been able to sell 
an encouraging amount of such 
equipment. The price is high 
enough to give us a profit and pay- 
ment is prompt. So far as the shop 
is concerned we fabricate and as- 
semble these units during hours 
when there isn’t any regular work. 

“One thing should be emphasized. 
We early found that for standard- 
ized units even the small shop can’t 


compete with the big manufacturer. 
Where we get the edge is in ar- 
rangements requiring special lengths 
of tables, drains and work shelves to 
fill out a wall space or meet an own- 


er’s specifications. This is demon- 
strated in the installation we made 
in the Marsh Hotel in Van Wert, 
Ohio. This job demonstrates how 
every available inch of wall space 
was used for working tables and 
sinks. Standardized units were out 
of the question for every length was 
odd sized. Merely adding a few 
inches or cutting off our standard 
patterns was an easy job for us, 
“This line of restaurant equip- 
ment is frankly low priced. The 
units on our display floor show that 
the tables are serviceable, but sim- 
ple in fabrication. So also are the 
sinks and steam tables. These units 
are built to stand up reasonably well, 
but are not sold as the last word 
in appearance or lifetime service. 
“Last winter we heard of a cigar 
manufacturer who gives his outlets 
a sign to hang out in front. This 
sign consists of a two faced display 
board with a shallow canopy holding 





electric lights above. The canopy is 
formed in one sheet and the board 
is metal faced, without any orna- 
mentation. The cigar manufacturer 
painted these boards in his own shop 
and wanted them shipped knock- 
down for ease in shipping and less. 
shipping cost. 

“We assembled a sample and 
quoted a price based on fill-in time 
cost. We got the rder for a few 
signs and have since built several 
dozen. The profit is not large, but 
the pay is prompt and we can use 
this work to advantage along with 
our other shop work.” 

Frank, DeWeese has had his ups. 
and downs in Ft. Wayne. He was 
one of the hard working contractors 
who established the Standard Code 
in the building code of Ft. Wayne. 
He was the first inspector under the 
code. Political complications cost 
him his post and he opened up a 
shop in his home garage. The pres- 
ent excellent display room and shop 
is the result of several years’ work 
and growth. 

This display room is one of the 
best in Ft. Wayne. It is not a 
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Above is another view of the Marsh Hotel equipment, much of which is stainless steel, specially designed for the kitchen. 
The hood was also built by DeWeese 


“gilded lobby” to use DeWeese’s 
expression, but it is clean, light, in 
a down town location and large 
enough to permit the showing of the 
DeWeese furnace 
line, and the various special items 


specialties, the 


which he sells. 

Most of the sales made in the 
specialties are contacted from fol- 
lowing all reports of remodeling and 
new construction. When there is 
no shop work to be done DeWeese 
and his son, who is in the business 
with him, canvass. schools, res- 
taurants and all possible users of 


the equipment. 


This specialty work is, of course, 
secondary to furnace and_ sheet 
metal work. But in Ft. Wayne re- 
modeling and new furnace work 
have been greatly curtailed because 
of conditions so that so far this year 
most of the furnace work has con- 
sisted principally of repairing. 
Roofing and sheet metal repairs on 
homes and commercial buildings has 
long been one of the major activities 
of this contractor. Such work has 
likewise fallen off, but is still one of 
the fields upon which sales emphasis 
is laid. 


“We feel,” says DeWeese, “that 


+ + —— 


our efforts to develop new lines of 
activity are in no way sensational. 
Rather, they are only our effort to 
apply the things which larger com- 
panies have found beneficial when 
established fields of activity have 
fallen off. Probably thousands of 
other contractors have done the 
same thing, but contractors who 
have overlooked saleable items 
which can be fabricated in the av- 
erage shop during spare moments 
have either failed to heed one of 
1932’s major lessons or are willing 
to sit down and let conditions run 
away with their business.” 


Wisconsin Association Program 


HE Sheet Metal Contractors Association of Wiscon- 


9:00 A. M. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 





sin will hold its annual convention in Milwaukee Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7 in the New Pfister Hotel. Arrangements 
have been made for a valuable meeting with addresses by 
usual Wisconsin 


authorities and entertainment of the 


character. 
The program announced tentatively is as follows: 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

9:30 A. M. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Registration. 
10:30 A. M. 

Appointment, ‘Committee of Credentials. 

Report of Officers: 

Appointment of Committees. 

Committee Reports. 

Unfinished Business. 

Proposal and Election of New Members. 


\ddress: Stainless Steel and Its Possibilities, Mr. C. 
C. Snyder, Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio. 
2:00 P. M. 
Address: Operation of the Unemployment Insurance 


Law, F. H. Clausen, The Van Brunt Manuf. Com- 
pany, Horicon, Wis. 

\ddress: The Future in the Remodeling of Old Homes, 
C. M. Riefkin, Manager of the Advertising Dept., 
The Newport Rolling Mills, Newport, Ky. 

Fection of Officers. 


Address: Should the Sheet Metal Contractor Apply 
and Sell Prepared Roofing and Siding? G. H. 
Hamrich, Certainteed Products, Milwaukee. 


Address: Business Trend for the Furnace Dealer, 
D. C. Ellison, Northwestern Stove Repairs Co., 
Chicago. 

Address: ‘Credits and Collections, W. J. 
dent Republic Metals, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

2:00 P. M. 

Mechanical and Heating Air Conditioning Session. 

How to Design an Air Conditioning System, Guy A. 
Voorhees, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Application of Air Filters, Q. G. Ewen, Independent 
Air Filter Co., Chicago. 

How to Regulate This Mechanical Work, John F. 
Jaap, Cook Electric Company, Chicago. 

How to Sell Air Conditioning Equipment, I. W. 
Rowell, Lakeside Company, Hermanville, Mich. 

Discussions. 

A special invitation is herewith extended to the ladies 
to attend this Convention. Provisions have been 
made for their entertainment. A ladies’ committee 
has been appointed to take charge of all ladies and 
this committee will make arrangements and provide 
for their wants during Convention time. 

Committee: Mrs. A. C. Goethel, Paul L. Biersach, 
Walter Belau, R. G. Suettinger, C. C. Tolg. 

7:00 P. M. Banquet in Sky Room, Upper Floor. 
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an Physics 


“Power” is the rate of doing 
work. In work and energy only 
two factors, i? e., “force” and 
elements. In 
power “there is a third factor— 
“time.” 
certain 


“distance,” are 


A machine that does a 
amount of 


work in one 
minute must be larger—more 
powerful—than another which 


does the same work in 2 minutes. 

This element of time is impor- 
tant to heating, ventilating and 
C.f.m. 
is cubic feet of air “per minute.” 
Here we have force—moving the 


air conditioning readers. 


air to the room—the distance 
from 





the fan to the room—and 
the factor of time, or so many 
cubic feet of air per minute. We 
turn the fan slowly and get a 
given number of cubic feet of air 
to the room in “some” length of 
time, but to get this given volume 
of air to the room with the same 
fan in one minute we must ex- 
pend power. 


Formula (c} 


The power of a machine is de- 
termined by calculating the work 
which it does per unit of time. 


w 
The formula is P=— 
t 
where: P=the average power 
expenditure during the time 


interval t, stated as a number 
of work units of the given de- 
nomination, unit 
of time 

W =the work during. the time 
interval t, stated in any desired 
unit of work 


per selected 


t = the time expressed in any de- 
sired units of in which 
the given quantity of work, W, 
is done. 

Example: To get water into a 
tank (Fig. 6) the water must be 
lifted 40 feet. The pump-lever 
makes 25. strokes per minute. 
The quantity of water pumped at 


time 


By Platte Overton 


This is the second article 
of Mr. Overton's series. 
The purpose is to give 
readers some conception 
of the physical laws behind 
fans and their operation. 
Questions and comments 
are invited. 











What 
rate of doing work or what power 
expended 


each stroke is 10 pounds. 


is being while the 
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any apparatus for doing work 
may be computed by the for- 
FL 
mula P= ——_— 
33,000 t 


where: P=the average power 
or rate of doing work in horse 
power, during the time inter- 
val, t, in which work is done 

F = applied force in pounds 

L=the distance through which 
the force acts in feet. 

t==the time in minutes during 
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intake 2 
pipe 


— 
This drawing shows the problem of estimating power. Read the text and study 
the drawing and you should be able to explain power, whether pump or fan 


water is being pumped? By for- 
mula (b) the work done at each 
stroke = W FL= 10 X 40 = 400 
foot-pounds. The time expended 
in doing this quantity of work = 


1 -- 25= 0.04 


formula (c), the power developed 





min. Hence by 
Ww 

= P=—=400 
t 

ft.-pounds per minute. 


Formula (d) 


0.04 = 10,000 


(H.P.) is a 
unit of power and is the power 
expressed by doing the work at 
the rate of 33,000 ft.-pounds per 
minute. The 
H.P. units which is developed by 


“Horse Power” 


average power in 


which the force is applied 
Our weight (Fig. 5) weighs 
800 Ibs. A motor lifts it 6 ft. 6 in. 
in 30 seconds. What horse power 
is the motor developing? The 
distance is 6.5= L. 
t= 30+ 60=0.5 
FL 





min. Hence 

i — 
33,000 t 

(33,000 * .05 = 0.315 H.-P. 

“Air Horse Power’—As the 
reader is interested in the horse 
power to move air, the theoretical 
formula 


= (800 < 6.5) + 


will be discussed. As 
pressures are generally given in 
“inches of water,’ they must be 
changed to the equivalent ounces 
per square inch, hence to pounds 
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per square foot or foot-pounds 
The equivalents in 
ounces per inch and 
“inches of water” will be found 
in table 1. 

Problem: What is the theoret- 
ical horse power required to 
move 3,000 c.f.m. against 0.35 
inches of total pressure? 

From table 1 we find that 0.35 
inches of water is equivalent to 
0.2 ounces per square inch, and 
change this to pounds per square 

02 « 144 
foot or 


per minute. 
square 


= 1.8 pounds per 
16 
square foot. 
expenditure of energy at the rate 
of 1.8 foot-pounds per minute. 
Hence each cubic foot of air 
moved against a total pressure 
of 0.35 itches will require a theo- 
1.8 


retical horse power of = 


33,000 


This represents the 





0.0000545 H.P. 

0.0000545 3,000 = 0.1635 

or 1/6 H.P. approximately. 
We must remember that fans 

are not 100% efficient. Standard 

fans will vary in efficiency from 


30 to 70%, 70% efficiency being 


mf. 





high. If our fan is 45% efficient 
0.1635 
we have: = 0.363 H.P. re- 
45 
quired. 
Motors are likewise never 


100% efficient; 75% efficiency is 
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Thus our actual 


0.363 


a good average. 





requirement would be 
75 

485 or 4% H.P. approximately. 

As we have discussed horse 

power, energy, work, pressure, 


etc., a short discussion on the 
“centrifugal” fan may not be 
amiss. 


The word “centrifugal” is ex- 
plained as: tending or causing to 
fly off from the center; radiating 
from a central focus; expanding 
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centrifugal fan from the housing 
and rotate it rapidly in the open, 
the air currents will fly out in 
all directions that are at right 
angles to the rotor (Fig. 7). Here 
we have the demonstration of en- 
ergy, but before it becomes serv- 
iceable we must house it. The 
housing is generally made in the 
form of a scroll ¢Fig. 8). When 
we place the scroll around the 
wheel we partially obstruct the 
flow of air and set up a compres- 
sion which is called “static pres- 





a 


A fan housing 
serves the same 
purpose as a 
spring’s’ tube. 
Without tube or 
housing energy 
cannot be con- 











trolled or used 
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first at the summit and later at 
the base; etc. 

This force may be demon- 
strated by a simple experiment. 
Fill a small pail about half full 
of water and whirl rapidly in a 
circle over the head. Note that 
the water will not spill out, even 
during the time the pail is di- 
rectly upside down. This is due 
to the centrifugal force or pres- 
sure of the water against the bot- 
tom of the pail. 

If we remove the wheel of a 


If there were no 
housing around a 
blower air would 
be thrown away 
like this. Power 
and pressure 
would be present 
but not usable 


sure.” However, in all centrifu- 
gal fans there are two separate 
sources of pressure. The first is 
the centrifugal force, and the 
other is the energy (kinetic) due 
to the velocity of the air leaving 
the edge of the wheel. 

The “kinetic” energy of this 
flow of air must be changed into 
potential energy before it can be 
used in ducts, and this is the of- 
fice of the scroll. We may fur- 
ther convert the “kinetic” to “po- 
tential” energy or, let us say, 
velocity to static pressure by 
flaring the fan outlet or adding a 
diverging nozzle. We _ might 
think of this energy in the terms 
of a long, helical torsion spring. 
If we attempt to compress it, it 
would fly in all directions. If it 
is compressed and cased in a steel 
tube (Fig. 9) its potential energy 
may be used and directed as de- 
sired. Our scroll around the fan 
fills very much the same purpose 
as the casing around the spring. 

There are hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of different designs of fans, 
blades, housings, bearings, etc. 
It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss their relative merits. This 
discussion will explain what goes on 
inside the “works” and makes it tick. 
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The National Warm Air Heating 


Association December Meeting 


N the opinion of practically 

every man attending, the 

twentieth annual convention of 
the National Warm Air Heating 
Association, held December 7 and 
8 in Urbana, was “the most instruc- 
tive and valuable assembly of ad- 
dresses, research reports and in- 
spections held by the association.” 

Much of this value must be ac- 
credited to the choice of Urbana as 
the convention city because this lo- 
cation permitted inspection of the 
research residence and the univer- 
sity laboratory where so many tests 
have been made in addition to hear- 
ing the reports of investigations and 
then seeing the actual system on 
which the tests were run. 

For many of the contractors, and 
manufacturers’ representatives as 
well, this year’s visit to Urbana was 
their first inspection of the labora- 
tory and the research residence. 
How interesting this visit proved is 
indicated by the fact that a stream 
of guests passed through the house 
from early morning to late at night. 
At times the basement was jammed 
with dozens of visitors carefully in- 





H. T. Richardson 
First Vice-President 





W. L. McGrath 
President 


specting all the apparatus and ask- 
ing questions. 

An interesting sidelight on this 
year’s visitors was expressed by 
one of the: university staff at the 
residence in his statement: “It al- 
most seemed as though every visi- 
tor before he left home had written 
out questions he wanted to ask. 
The scope of these questions, many 
of which we cannot yet answer con- 
clusively, show that the contractor 
has been meeting and solving prob- 
lems in advance of the progress so 
far made in our tests. It is surpris- 
ing how much important data these 
contractors have established as prac- 
tical and usable by the cut and try 
method of design and installation.” 

With air conditioning and forced 
air work so prominent in the indus- 
try’s mind it was natural that the 
reports covering cooling, controls, 
duct design, humidification, circula- 
tion and allied subjects should draw 
most attention and interest. The 
reports presented by the research 
staff were both comprehensive and 
practical. Some of the reports con- 
tradicted ideas pretty well estab- 
lished by field practice, but in every 
such case sound reasons why dif- 


ferent results or different methods 
should be used were demonstrated. 
Most of the visitors agreed that 
these reports were probably of most 
importance. 

Following is an outline of the 
preliminary report presented : 


I. Investigation of Forced Air 
Heating System. 

1. General discussion and de- 
scription of plant. 

2. Preliminary results on air 
washer. 

3. Results on control systems. 

II. Investigation of Summer 
Cooling. 

1. General discussion and de- 
scription of plant. ‘ 

2. Selection and control of test 
conditions. 

3. General results. 

a. Adaptability of forced air 
system. 

b. Allowable velocity of air at 
registers. 

c. Overall ice meltage. 

d. Basement losses. 

e. Roof and attic temperatures. 

4. Relative humidity and de- 
humidification. 
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5. Actual and calculated cooling 
load. 

6. Effect of outdoor temperature 
on cooling load. 

7. Effect of awnings. 

8. Seasonal cooling load. 

9. Daily* variation in outdoor 
temperatures. 

10. Results of tests on unit 
coolers. 

11. Conclusions and recommen- 


dations. 


These investigations were re- 
ported by Professors A. C. Willard 
and A. P. Kratz and by S. Konzo 
and Mr. Hubbard of the research 
staff. 

A number of important papers 
were delivered during the sessions. 
\WVhile it is not possible to report all 
of these papers in full, the high 
lights of the papers are published 
with this report. 

Among the business matters 
transacted was the election of ofh- 
cers, names being shown in an ac- 
companying column. Reports were 
submitted by several committees ac- 
companied by extemporaneous dis- 
cussions of several practical prob- 
lems. 

The entertainment was confined 
to the \Vednesday evening banquet 


presided over by Tommy Richard- 
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son in the absence of W. L. Rybolt 
who could not attend. The guest 
speaker was Professor Russell of 
the Commerce School of the uni- 
versity. While Professor Russell's 
address was packed with humor and 
Witticisms there was an underlying 
note of seriousness covering the 
present depression with some dis- 
cussion of contributing causes and 
some interesting observations on 
probable trends and future develop- 
ments. Professor Russell's talk was 
declared one of the best heard at 
any association convention. 

An important feature of the 
meeting was the admittance to 
membership of several firms, some 
of which had formerly been mem- 
bers; others new to the association. 
These firms are: 

American Foundry and Furnace 
Co., Bloomington, III. 

Faultless Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Gerofair Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Officers for 1933 

President—W. L. McGrath, Wil- 
liamson Heater Co. 

First Vice --President — H. T. 
Richardson, Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co. 

Second Vice-President — W. L. 
Rybolt, Rybolt Heater Co. 

Treasurer and Managing Direc- 


tor—Allen W. Williams. 


Directors (Two Years) 


L. R. Taylor, International 
Heater Co. 

F. E. Mehrings, Meyer Fur- 
nace Co. 

R. W. Blanchard, Hart & Cooley 
Mfg. Co. 


Directors (Hold Over) 


Clarence Olsen, Fox Furnace Co. 
A. W. Wreiden, Holland Fur- 


nace Co. 
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Henry Furnace and Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

In addition to these manufac- 
turers a number of individual con- 
tractors and contracting firms were 
also admitted to membership. 

A vote was taken and passed se- 
lecting Chicago as the convention 
city for 1933. As the meeting will 
be held after the Century of Prog- 
ress opens, it was felt that members 
would like to see the fair while at- 
Definite 
dates and the convention hotel will 


tending the convention. 


be decided by Harvey Manny and 
Ralph Blanchard, the committee ap- 
pointed. 

More than 200 registrations were 
listed. This registration was di- 
vided between contractors and 
manufacturers or their representa- 
tives with a higher percentage of 
contractors than at any previous 
meeting. A number of guests at- 
tended but did not register, stated 
Allen W. Williams, managing di- 
rector. 

In the opinion of many, meetings 
should be held in Urbana more fre- 
quently, especially as forced air and 
air conditioning assume places of 
more importance. Such a program 
will permit contractors to study 
tests and ask questions at the place 
of test. 


Convention Addresses Are Published on Pages Following 
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Report of Research 
Advisory Committee 


F. G. Sedgwick 


gineering Experiment Station of 

the State ‘College of Washington, 
Volume 14, No. 10, for the month of 
March, 1932, the following statement 
is made: 

“The annual domestic coal bill for 
the United States is approximately 
$800,000,000.00. The average efficiency 
at which this coal is burned is indefi- 
nite, but an optimistic figure would 
probably not exceed 50 per cent. 

“When the average home builder con- 
siders the installation of a heating sys- 
tem in his new house, he too often lays 
principal emphasis on first cost of 
equipment rather than upon yearly 
cost of operation and heating economy. 
Manufacturers of heating equipment 
have been forced by this fact to build 
and sell furnaces of low first cost and 
such furnaces usually have a very low 
operating efficiency. Since the heating 
plant perhaps affords more comfort 
than any other integral part of the 
home, it should have far more careful 
consideration than is usually given 
to it.” 

I am not reading you this quotation 
because I agree with it, though I do 
to some extent, but I am interested in 
this quotation, and you should be in- 
terested in it too because it is a lay- 
man’s opinion of our industry. 

Assuming that one-half of the esti- 
mated amount, or $400,000,000 is spent 
in warm air furnaces, and assuming 
that 10 per cent of this amount could 
be saved to the furnace consumers of 
the United States, we begin to draw a 
picture which points strongly to the 
value of research. 


| N the Monthly Bulletin of the En- 


Sell Only Best 


How futile it is for furnace manufac- 
turers and furnace dealers to vie with 
each other in an effort to see who can 
install the cheapest furnace, when all 
of us know that we best can serve the 
consumer’s interest, not by installing 
the cheapest furnace, but by installing 
the best furnace. 

I am strongly of the opinion that, by 
and large, here is one industry in which 
the consumer cannot profit by insisting 
on cheap goods. The consumer pays 
for a good furnace utimately, and if he 
puts in an inefficient furnace he ulti- 
mately pays more for the cheaper fur- 
nace not only in dollars but in lowered 
comfort and impaired health. 

What do you think would happen 
if every furnace dealer in the country 
should suddenly stop talking about how 
cheap a job can be made and start talk- 
ing about how efficient it can be made? 

I wonder how the furnace business 
would like to split up that $400,000,000 


possible saving in Uncle Sam’s fuel bill 
every year? Most of us furnace manu- 
facturers would, I am sure, be willing 
to trade our present profits for our 
share of this amount. 

I am saying these things, primarily to 
show that there is real justification for 
the research work that is being done by 
the National Warm Air Heating Asso- 
ciation. 

Perhaps you have never thought of 
it individually, but the harm that is 
accruing to the warm air furnace busi- 
ness through faulty installations and 
through faulty merchandising methods 
is a direct result of the excellence of 
the business itself. 


Furnace Is Versatile 


A warm air furnace installed accord- 
ing to the Standard Code with register 
temperature of 175° will do one thing; 
a warm air furnace installed to heat the 
house at a register temperature of 350° 
may also heat the house, if heat is the 
only thing we consider, and the dealer 
who installs a furnace in this manner 
may get his pay for the job and may 
be able to undersell the Standard Code 
dealer by a considerable amount. Thus 
you will see that the wonderful flexi- 
bility of our heating medium has made 
it possible for the dealer, who looks 
only to the immediate sale, to beat the 
more conscientious dealer out of a job, 
and to get by with it. 

The fact that our product goes into 
homes, gives our business a credit 
stability that results in abuse which 
many another business could not stand 
for a moment. It makes it possible 
for manufacturers to carry our dealers 
much too long, with some degree of 
success, and this virtue of our chosen 
profession—good credit—has led to the 
abuses of easy credit, has shielded us 
from the severe but necessary lessons 
of hard credit, and I am afraid for that 
reason that we are not, as a profession, 
as good business men as we would be 
if we were like the automobile men and 
had to pay for all of our goods C. O. D. 

I wonder if you fellows sitting out 
there in front of me are just listening 
to another report, or if you are really 
thinking with me. If you are willing 
to think with me I am going to spend 
just a few minutes in the manner of 
a popular Radio program to sell you 
on what has been done. Here is a 
chance for each one of you to make up 
your mind in just a few minutes how 
well you have followed the work that 
has been done here at Urbana. 

1. What calibrating equipment was 
found necessary to properly measure 
air velocities, and what special instru- 
ments and devices have been developed 
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by the Research Staff at Urbana for 
this purpose? See Bulletin No. 112, 
page 18. 

2. What is the ratio of emissivity 
between very rusty black iron pipe, 
galvanized iron pipe and properly cov- 
ered warm air piping? See Bulletin 
No. 117, page 18. 

3. Name the effective processes for 
the purpose of heating air and describe 
each of these three processes. See 
Bulletin No. 120, page 121. 

4. What is the most efficient type 
of furnace bonnet? See Bulletin No. 
141, page 69. 

What is the best type of liner for a 
furnace casing? See Bulletin No. 141, 
page 96. 

5. What, if anything, is to be gained 
by pitching a pipe between the furnace 
bonnet and boot? See Bulletin No. 
188, page 53. . 

6. What, if anything, can be gained 
by insulating a long leader pipe? What 
is the value of ceiling insulation? Read 
Bulletin No. 189, pages 108 to 114. 

7 What are the evaporation re- 
quirements to maintain relative 
humidity of 40 per cent in zero weather? 
Read Bulletin No. 230, page 22. 

8. How much should a furnace man 
be interested in the effects of wind and 
sunshine in connection with his efforts 
to install truly satisfactory heating sys- 
tems? How much leader pipe can one 
safely take off from a given furnace 
casing? See Bulletin No. 246, pages 
107 and 147. 


Research Program 


9. How should a furnace job be fig- 
ured to assure a homeowner of ade- 
quate heating service? Read _ the 
Standard Code, 8th edition. 

10. How can a manufacturer or 
dealer best do his share to perpetuate 
the benefits of our research program? 
Read all the bulletins and publications 
of the Research Staff. They are full 
of meat. Be willing to pay for the in- 
formation that you obtain through your 
membership in the National Warm Air 
Heating Association. It is a live, work- 
ing organization. The benefits of its 
research program are so great as to 
be beyond the possibility of measure- 
ment, and the future offers even greater 
promise than the past. 

Our program as laid out last year 
on forced air heating and air condition- 
ing has just been started. It will be 
continued this year without interrup- 
tion on a materially lower budget cost. 
There is enough work in that program 
to keep us busy all of this year and 
perhaps for a longer period of time. 

The research work on filters and 
washers conducted as a part of this 
program at the University of Minne- 
sota under the direction of Professor 
Rowley and with the cooperation of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers and a group of filter 
and washer manufacturers is just get- 
ting under way, having been delayed 
by summer vacation and the necessity 
for the preparation of a filter and 
washer testing code. 
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Merchandising— What May 
We Expect In The Future? 


E. W. Nesbit 


REATER changes will probably 
(jy place during the next five 

years in our industry than during 
the past twenty-five years. Ifyou agree 
wholly or in part with this prediction, 
then we all, whether manufacturers, 
distributors, jobbers or dealers, must 
radically change our methods to prop- 
erly assimilate new products and new 
methods of merchandising. Those who 
falter, and do not accept these chang- 
ing conditions, will fall by the wayside. 
Progress will not be stopped for any 
great length of time. 


Air Conditioning Interests Outsiders 


The interest of outsiders in our busi- 
ness was clearly indicated at the Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 
position held early this year in Cleve- 
land. Scores of companies, many of 
whom not heretofore associated with 
the Heating and Ventilating industry, 
exhibited new and intensely interesting 
Air Conditioning apparatus. 

These newcomers will without doubt 
bring new methods of merchandising, 
new methods of creating desire on the 
part of the consumer, and a new class 
of dealer outlets. Will our industry 
be able to withstand this assault? Will 
we be able to retain the profitable por- 
tion of th’s new business? 

As I see the picture of the future, 
there will be two classes of business 
in our industry. One will hold little or 
no prospects for profit—the other will 
call for a considerable expenditure for 
promotion, but in the final analysis 
will bring the profits which are so 
sorely lacking today. 

The unprofitable business is that in 
which too many of us have been en- 
gaged in the past—-that of volume busi- 
ness with its questionable margin of 
profit and shifting clientele. It is in- 
conceivable that many of those now 
engaged in the vain attempt to find 
volume business that does not exist, 
and who in addition must combat the 
flood of distress merchandise being 
dumped on the market at ridiculous 
prices, will not some day wake up and 
find their creditors taking charge of 
their business. 


Air Conditioning Possibilities 


The business which I believe holds 
forth the greater possibilities of profit 
for our industry is, of course, that of 
Air Conditioning. This class of busi- 
ness does not have to be sold on a low 
price basis. The ccnsumer who buys 
an Air Conditioning system is not in- 
terested in the last dollar on the con- 
tract price. He wants results, and is 
willing to pay a good price for them. 


Marketing System Revision 


Now, I want to mention a few things 
about our present system of marketing, 
which I believe will have to be cor- 
rected if we are to retain the major 
portion of this new business. In the 
past, too little attention has been given 
to creating a desire for our products 
from the consumer. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to how our goods 
are installed. Too little attention has 
been given to the maintenance of profit 
by those who handle our products. Too 
little attention has been given to the 
performing qualities of our products in 
the hands of the consumers. 

Changes in our system of distribution 
are already taking place. Many of our 
leading manufacturers are now at- 
tempting to market their equipment 
through distributors, or, as some call 
them, Super-Jobbers. These distribu- 
tors, or Super-Jobbers, are really serv- 
ice organizations who issue _ cata- 
logues, travel intelligent salesmen and 
maintain complete engineering and 
service organizations. 

Probably the most important part of 
our distribution system is the retail 
furnace dealer. I believe that he is 
the weakest link in our marketing 
chain. I do not wish to infer that the 
retailer is entirely to blame, because 
I believe that our entire industry, is 
pervaded with the same outstanding 
fault; that of poor merchandising and 
lack of enginecring training. 


Sellin., Costs Too High 


Now, the cost of selling our products 
to the average retailer has heretofore 
been entirely too high, and with the 
coming of Air Conditioning, with its 
various new phases, costs are going 
to be much higher. 

Let’s briefly sketch what happens 
when Mr. Average Consumer indicates 
he is in the market for a furnace. Mr. 
Average Retailer, because he has heard 
that his competitor is making some 
awful prices, writes to his source of 
supply to send a salesman at once to 
help him sell the job. Mr. Salesman 
rushes fifty or one hundred miles or 
more (at 4 to 6 cents per mile car 
expense) and gets on the job just as 
soon as possible, because he too is 
anxious to land the job. 

Messrs. Dealer and Salesman inter- 
view Mr. Prospect, and find that he 
has been talking to other dealers and 
salesmen. Mr. Prospect would like to 
have a detail blue print, as well as an 
estimate submitted, all of which re- 
quires most of the day, or perhaps two 
days time on the part of the traveling 
salesman at an expense to the manu- 
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facturer or distributor of between $10 
and $18 per working day. Perhaps 
some of you may differ with me on 
these costs. It has been our experi- 
ence that the average territorial sales- 
man works less than 250 days per year 
of actual selling time. If the salesman 
costs only $3,000 per year for salary 
and expenses, the cost per day for a 
5% day week would be $12 per day. 

It has been our experience during 
the past year or two that Mr. Con- 
sumer will indicate his interest in an 
Air Conditioning system as well as 
gravity. He requests a detailed plan 
from our Engineering Department, 
which requires the work of an en- 
gineer of at least one, and probably 
two or three days to prepare. These 
plans and estimates cost real money, 
more than most of us realize, but no 
attempt is made to charge this ex- 
pense to either the dealer or the con- 
sumer. It has been our experience 
that it costs us about $5.00 to blue 
print and estimate a small gravity job. 
It costs about $15.00 to engineer and 
estimate a small air conditioning job. 
Let’s detail these expenses: 
Salesman’s initial call—One day’s 

time calling on prospect and 

getting back on regular route.$12.00 
Engineer’s time. Gravity and 

Air Conditioning plan and esti- 

mate. Two and one-half day’s 

RESIS poecigiiactesint sitar OR eo ahs 20.00 
Second .call of salesman—Time.. 12.00 








$44.00 

If only Gravity job is estimated 
COANOEH 8s bai Sei RES ROR 15.00 
$29.00 


This selling cost is, of course, ridic- 
ulously high, and for the furnace man- 
ufacturer, who has only a furnace and 
casing to sell, it is considerable more 
than his entire gross profit. A distri- 
butor of both furnaces and supplies is, 
of course, in better position to give this 
service but he, too, finds it expensive. 


Suggested Changes 


I believe the manufacturer or large 
distributors must market their product 
as a complete unit and establish a price 
for the Air Conditioning unit. This, 
of course, would not include the cost 
of pipe, fittings and registers, nor 
labor. In this retail price should be 
provided a liberal margin of profit for 
selling and servicing on the part of the 
retailer, jobber, distributor and manu- 
facturer. In the retail selling price the 
manufacturer must also include the 
cost of a complete merchandising plan. 

Second, the manufacturer will have 
to educate his sales outlets to sell, in- 
stall and service the equipment. 

Third, the present class of smaller 
dealers will probably act as sub-agents 
or installers for the district jobber, or 
retailer, who, as indicated before, will 
do the actual work of selling, contract- 
ing and major servicing. 

In this sales plan it will no doubt be 
necessary to have a time payment plan 
competitive with other industries. 
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Profits In Our Business 


R. W. Blanchard 


vital to the development of the in- 

dustry and if I were a humorist I 
would dismiss the subject and discour- 
age discussion of it by saying what I 
know perfectly well you have in mind 
—there is no such thing and perhaps 
adding, in our business there has not 
been anything in the way of profits to 
write home about for a long time. I 
know, of course, that all of us have 
at times made some money, but most 
of us have averaged little more than 
the loan value of our invested capital 
and have received little or nothing for 
the time and effort contributed, and the 
responsibilities assumed. This being 
the case, the matter of profits certainly 
needs our attention. 


ke the matter of profits was not so 


Profits Necessary 


I expect to add little that is new and 
startling but rather to earnestly re- 
mind you of how necessary profits are 
if a business is to continue, to develop 
and to serve its customers as it should. 
I am not unreasonable enough to be- 
lieve that during the past year or so 
we should have been able to accom- 
plish much in the way of profits. The 
idea I would like to get over is that 
during the good years we do not as a 
rule secure enough profit to off-set the 
lean periods which are bound to come 
and since history repeats itself and we 
have better times ahead, we should cor- 
rect our mistakes of the past. I think 
this is doubly important just now since 
it is pretty generally conceded by even 
those not in the business that warm air 


heating in its more conventional type 
and in connection with the more elabo- 
rate air conditioning equipment, for 
which there will be an increasing mar- 
ket, has before it a real opportunity. 

You know as well as I the various 
things which have prevented and de- 
stroyed profits in our business. May I 
remind you of some of them: 


Lack of proper cost system. 
Desire for volume. 

Meeting of competition. 
Unnecessary commercial expense. 
Ambition to sell everywhere. 
Selling mostly cheap goods. 
Careless credits. 


Notice that the commercial side of 
our business is largely responsible for 
our lack of profit. 

All of us are not guilty of all of these 
mistakes but most of us are making 
some of them. 


Cost System Necessary 


Take the matter of Cost System. I 
believe that most companies who have 
weathered the past year or so have had 
an adequate Cost System, but some 
times I wonder if we base our selling 
prices on our costs. 

An ambition to increase the volume 
of one’s business is laudable, but I am 
wondering if some of us have not done 
just what other industries have done, 
namely, figured that volume alone 
would increase our profits and to se- 
cure an increase in sales prices were 
reduced more than any possible saving 
from increased production. 





None of us like to admit we meet all 
competition, but some of us do enough 
of it to turn our possible profits into 
losses. This practice does destroy 
profits and the less ambitious we are 
in that direction probably the more 
money we will make. 

I believe every company represented 
here today has cleaned house of un- 
necessary commercial expense and will 
properly cntrol commercial expenses 
for a long time to come, either from 
good judgment or necessity. 

We have all tried working the sup- 
posedly greener pastures of distant ter- 
ritories and found it was simply the 
enchantment of distance which made 
them appear so attractive. Sales effort 
of that kind eat up and consume a lot 
of perfectly good profits made in one’s 
so-called normal territory. 

To my mind there are two things 
wrong with selling mostly cheap goods; 
first, sales will drift more and more 
from profitable lines until a reputation 
for low prices is established but from 
which no money can be made and, 
second, it is extremely difficult to cor- 
rect such a situation. 

It is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing about careless credits. We have 
all found them expensive, but for- 
tunately we can do considerable to 
control credits. I do not believe we 
lose many desirable customers because 
we are careful with our credits; I know 
we lose some very undesirable ones. 

May I mention some of the advan- 
tages of fair profits: 

They permit proper development and 
growth of a business. 

They attract capital if needed. 

They insure a continued existence of 
the business. 

They make possible better service to 
customers. 

They make business life worth while. 
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Tests On Gravity 
Plant With Filters 


F. B. Rowley 


HE following results were ob- 

: tained from tests made to deter- 
mine the operating characteris- 

tics of a gravity warm air furnace 
when using “Dustop” filters in the re- 
turn air pipe, and to compare the re- 
sults with those obtained for the same 
furnace without filters. 
For the purpose of making the tests, 

a No. 827 Waterbury Seamless Furnace 
was selected. The furnace was set up 
under a skeleton or frame work in the 
open laboratory, representing a house 
of two floors. Each floor was 12 feet 
square, with 8 feet between floor levels. 
Four 12-inch leader pipes were taken 
off from the bonnet for the first floor 


and four 9-inch leader pipes were taken 
off for the second floor. Standard 
single walled leaders and risers were 
used, with baseboard registers for all 
inlets. The outlet air was carried to 
the furnace by three 18-inch diameter 
return pipes equally spaced around the 
furnace. Three filter boxes were pro- 
vided, each of which was equipped with 
16-inch by 25-inch standard Dustop 
filters. The filter boxes were remov- 
able from the inlet pipe, and when re- 
moved, equivalent lengths of open 
18-inch circular pipe were substituted. 
The furnace was rated as 2.9 square 
feet area, 60 square feet total heating 
surface, 52 inches diameter casing, and 


725 square inches of leader pipe area. 
The details of the set-up are shown in 
the accompanying blue prints and 
photographs. 

Heat was supplied to the furnace by 
a Roberts Conversion gas burner, using 
city gas of approximately 550 B. t. u. 
per cubic foot. 

The necessary instruments were pro- 
vided for determining the total heat 
input to the furnace, the total air pass- 
ing through, the temperature rise in 
the furnace, and the stack gas losses. 
From these data, the performance char- 
acteristics were determined. 

A series of tests were run both with 
and without the filters in the return 
pipe for the capacities ranging from 
60,000 B. t. u. to 160,000 B. t. u. input 
to the furnace. The results of these 
tests are shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 

From an analysis of the test results, 
it is evident that the installation of 
filters only negligibly reduces the vol- 
ume of air passing through the furnace 
and gives a corresponding increase in 
the temperature rise of the air. The 
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combination of the small decrease in 
volume of air and increase in tempera- 
ture rise through the furnace when the 
filters are used gives a capacity at the 
bonnet slightly less than when the 
filters are not used, and, also, a slightly 
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For the range of tests made, the aver- 
age drop in efficiency was slightly less 
than 2 per cent. The average rise in 
air temperature at the register face 
with filters was approximately 8°. 

The stack gas losses remained the 
same for tests with and without the 
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filters. It is therefore evident that the 
difference in efficiency was due to addi- 


tional losses from the furnace jacket . 


due to the higher temperatures when 
using the filters. In an average fur- 
nace installation, these losses would 
be used in heating the basement. 


lower over-all efficiency at the bonnet. 


WARM AIR FURNACE TEST DATA 


7 18 19 20 21 
9-1-’°82 9-1-’32 9-2-’32 9-2-’32 9-3-’32 

Yo Clean Clean No No 
filters filters filters filters 
29.234 29.170 29.170 29.062 


26 27 
9-20-°82 9-20-82 
Clean 
filters 


23 24 
9-8-’32 9-8-’32 
Clean No No 
filters filters filters 
29.120 29.120 29.040 


81.1 80.1 67.6 
84.0 83.2 73.8 


2 13 
8-12-’32- 8-12-’32 
Clean 


14 15 
8-18-32 8-18-32 
Clean No 
filters 


Condition for test........ 
29.234 


filters filters filters 
Barometer 29.230 29.244 29.244 
Air temperature, °F. 


Room 84.8 85.5 3. J 80.0 83.0 a 83.5 78.8 
First floor 88.8 84.0 i : 82.6 84.5 f 85.5 82.6 
Second floor 91.0 89.0 ; 84. 86.3 87.8 > 88.2 84.9 87.3 84.5 76.2 
Inlet to furnace 36. 85.6 . a 76.9 79.5 i 82.8 76.7 82.1 78.3 67.4 
Bonnet (corrected) 221.1 182. . 150.9 166.8 “ 144.8 187.7 190.1 167.4 176.3 
**Equivalent register: 

‘ist floor) r4 51, 165.2 156.9 . 126.1 139.9 “ 111.2 158.3 154.0 143.1 160.8 
**Equivalent register: 

Tend isk” 55. 162.1 149.2 q 128.1 133.3 i 114.6 152.0 144.3 137.8 153.0 
**Av. equiv. register 58. 163.4 152.7 5 127.1 136.3 ei 112.9 155.0 148.8 140.5 156.9 
Temperature rise, inlet 

gay ' s 135.5 110.0 f 74.0 87.3 a 62.0 109.0 108.0 89.1 108.9 
Air to furnace inlet, C.F.M. . 

(at inlet temp.)......... : 661.8 592.0 696.0 744 
Air to first floor, C.F.M. 

(et eg. SEMD.) . occcccees 4 389.3 333.3 340.0 
Air to second floor, C.F.M. 

Ce a ee 5 433.5 387.4 389. 344.0 328.0 
Pounds of air per hour, inlet 2,885 2,648 2,918 2,360 


Furnace capacity at bonnet, 
B.t. u. (as tested) 70,070 72,440 52,010 49,800 
Gas burned per hour, cu. ft. 
B 304.85 230.75 232.95 156.8 156.75 
.tu. per cu. ft. $ 
515.5 531.9 581.9 522 522 520 516 519 524 521 518 503 


(meter) 
(meter) 
.t. u. per hour to furnace.157,700 157,000 122,700 128,700 81,800 81,800 60,502 60,700 146,300 115,000 114,200 149,262 145,200 


534.0 : 562.5 747.3 588.0 
280.0 288.0 440.0 330.0 395.2 448 


418.0 413.0 
2,780 


657.0 


303.0 418.0 372.8 378.4 
2,479 3,308 2,590 3,084 3,360 


87,230 67,590 88,475 
219.5 219.2 288.15 


84,210 
288.95 


36,050 37,120 66,565 


116.35 117.6 282.2 


100,990 94,340 


Flue gas temperature at fur- 
nace collar, °F 

CO.% flue gas............ 

Draft, inches of water 

Stack losses corrected 


687 
12.6 
.003 


10% COc (B.t.u.).... 22,300 


26. Capacity at bonnet (corrected 
to 10% CO, 

27. Efficiency of furnace at 
bonnet 


98,430 


689 

12.4 

002 
22,430 

91,380 


58.2 


584 

9.6 

.003 
14,700 

70,400 


57.4 


588 

9.7 

-004 
14,550 

72,698 


58.8 


460.2 
8.55 
-003 

7,370 

52,652 
64.3 


458.3 
8.37 
003 

7,270 

50,568 


61.7 


401.5 
6.34 
-001 

4,650 

37,448 


61.0 


397.1 
6.35 
.001 

4,490 

38,476 


63.4 


645.0 
10.2 
-003 

19,560 
87,044 


59.5 


570.3 
11.15 
003 
13,090 
66,870 


58.2 


587.7 
8.5 
004 
13,660 
67,819 


59.4 


660.7 
10.4 
.004 

21,200 
88,085 


59.0 


672 
10.3 
-004 

21,380 
83,862 


57.9 


**Items 10, 11, and 12: Equivalent register temperature is figured on the 





basis of 65° inlet air. 


The Indiana, Terra Haute District, Meeting 


HE District Meeting of the Terre 

Haute District of the Indiana 
Association came off as per schedule at 
the Deming Hotel, Friday, December 
9th. A large number of contractors 
and a fair sprinkling of material men 
were on hand at 6:30, and after getting 
acquainted all around, they repaired to 
the dining room, where turkey and fish 
were on tap. 

District Governor Gus Hartmann 
turned the meeting over to A. W. Dud- 
ley, whose first act as presiding officer 
was to introduce the “Official Intro- 
ducer,’ Harry R. Jones, known to his 
most intimate friends as “Jonesy.” 
Everyone there was a most intimate 
friend. “Jonesy” went around the room 


and introduced every person, giving his 
name, address and business connection. 

Mr. Mehrings, general manager of 
the Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Illinois, 
was then called on, and made a very in- 
teresting talk on air conditioning. He 
called attention to the fact that there is 
an immense amount of publicity being 
given to air conditioning, and that big 
business is looking on it as the next 
large development in markets. He 
urged the necessity of sheet metal con- 
tractors getting into the market “while 
the getting is good.” 

Mr. Lawrence of the Continental 
Steel ‘Corporation was next introduced, 
and talked about steel manufacture. 
He outlined the processes of steel pro- 


duction, from ore to finished sheet, and 
called particular attention to the im- 
portance of coatings, because it is the 
coating and not the base sheet that is 
exposed to corrosive conditions. 

Other speakers were called on, and 
talked briefly. The L.O.S.T. batal- 
lion was out in uniform, and were 
thought by some to be there for no 
good, but it developed that they were 
simply advertising the State Conven- 
tion, which is to come off at the Antler 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on January 17-18- 
19, 1933. 

Delegations were present from 
Brazil, Indianapolis, Vincennes and 
Rockville, besides a good turnout from 
Terre Haute. 
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olume for 1933 is going to 
come from modernizing, in exist- 
ing homes. Modernizing, for the 
present heating plant, means the 
addition of automatic fueling 
and of automatie control. 


....+.+Hand in hand with the 
idea of automatic heating is the 
idea of air conditioning —of 
going to the final ideal of com- 
fort in the home where tem- 
perature, air motion, humidity 
and cleanliness are under 
control. 


.+eee- These two things— 
automatic heating and air con- 
ditioning are inseparable and 
in this section we devote our 
attention to the selling, design- 
ing and installing problems for 
what is undoubtedly to be a 
major branch of the building 
industry. 
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Owens-Illinois combination furnace casing and filter boot equipped 
with battery of eight “Dustop” filter units. 





ties Out” 





The “Dustop” unit cleans air efficiently at 
less cost than any other filter on the market. 


“DUSTOP” 
can help 
your warm air 
Furnace Sales 


e With the new Owens-Illinois combination 
furnace casing and filter boot, a definite selling 
help has been given to everybody in the warm 
air furnace business. A battery of our “Dustop” 
filters has been so arranged in this casing as to 
permit free passage of air in the return air pipe 
through the filters and into the furnace. . . Thus 
the warm air circulated by the heating system is 
freed of dust and dirt. 

The public’s great interest in filtered air will 
make this new development a telling factor in 
warm air furnace sales. For full particulars write 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company .... Industrial 


Materials Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


AIR FILTERS 
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By 


Malcolm Tomlinson 


Fig. 1—One type of humidifier. 
Water is blown against a disk 
which flings the water particles 
from the disk edge into the air 
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Z| In this article Mr. Tomlinson 
| Z| continues his study of hu- 


Fan Type Humdaitier midification, treating of va- 














Principles of 
Humidification 


, SHERE are two processes in air conditioning-— 
humidification and dehumidification. The first 
puts moisture into air-water vapor mixtures. It 

moistens the air and raises the relative humidity. The 

second takes moisture out of the air mixture and 
lowers the relative humidity. 

Moisture removal is a more expensive process 
than humidification. To dry air mixtures usually re- 
quires special equipment as will be seen in the discus- 
sion that follows. Therefore most air conditioning 
apparatus is built for humidification solely and is prac- 
tically helpless to remedy inside weather at high rela- 
tive humidities. It is, of course, possible to obtain air 
conditioning equipment which will take care of either 
one of these processes, or both, as desired. 

Some very simple methods of humidification pre- 
ceded the air washer. One is the pan from which 
water is evaporated. Its principle disadvantage is 
that heat sufficient to evaporate the water needed 
is not always available. A second method is to 
blow water, in the form of a fine spray, or mist, 
into the surrounding air mixture. One scheme, shown 
in Fig. 1, consists of a motor driven disk against which 
a small stream of water is forced under pressure. The 
speed of the disk flings the water particles from the 
disk edge into the air. Surplus water is carried off by 
a drain. Another scheme makes use of the spray noz- 


ricus types of air washers 
used as humidifiers. He 
cites the three main factors 
upon which results will depend: Quan- 
tity of water evaporated, the fineness 
of the spray and the effectiveness of 
the spray distribution. He shows the 
degree to which the third factor de- 
pends upon the number of nozzles and 
their arrangement. 


zle, shown in lig. 2, in which the water is forced, under 
pressure, into the nozzle, given a whirling motion and 
ejected at high velocity into the air mixture in the form 
of a mist. Both of these devices find considerable use 
for industrial humidification but neither method gives 
a uniform relative humidity. 

The air washer not only provides a uniform rela- 
tive humidity, air motion and air temperature but also 
removes dust and particles of foreign matter from air 
mixtures. Air enters these washers by means of a 
fan and duct system, is cooled by a fine spray of water 
to the required dew point, is “scrubbed” free of dust 
and excess moisture by eliminator plates, is heated to 
the desired temperature and then delivered to the air 
conditioned space. A typical arrangement for a unit 
air washer, such as is used for air conditioning the 
home, is shown in Fig. 3. 

By itself the air washer is not suitable for the re- 
moval of smoke, finely divided particles of ash, odors 
or fumes. This type of service is met by adding an 
air filter outfit to the air washer unit. Two types of 
filters are in general use—the dry and the viscous. 
Dry filters use fine mesh cloth, paper or felt for the 
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filtering medium. Viscous filters, which are more gen- 
erally used, depend on some “sticky” :fluid, applied to 
a metal surface, to catch the fine dust particles. At 
periodic intervals the dirt coated filter units are re- 
moved and replaced by clean units. <A typical filter 
assembly is shown in Fig. 4. 

The need for clean air is not readily appreciated. 
All air mixtures contain, at the very least, atmospheric 
dust. In large cities dust falls at an average rate of 
from 45 to 130 tons per month per square mile area. 
Dusts include particles of sand or grit, flue dust, soot, 
silica dust, cement dust, decayed animal and vegetable 
matter, bacteria, pollens from plants, tree dusts, fumes 
and smokes. The very character of these substances 
is sufficient to indicate, without further discussion, the 
benefits to be derived from their elimination. 

In addition to clean air, ventilation standards of 
many states require that a definite amount of outside 
air be mixed with the recirculated inside air. The 
main purpose of such requirements is to insure a suff- 
ciently rapid removal of harmful gases such as carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide. In addition there is a 
distinct benefit for human beings in that outside air 
contains ozone. Nevertheless we must not overlook 
the fact that outside air, even in the country, is dusty. 

Several important events occur in the air washer 
as indicated previously. The first is the reduction of 
the incoming air mixture to a predetermined dew point. 


U?)it Air Washer 
Bitilr 177 Ty pe 
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Through reference to Fig. 3 in the previous humidifica- 
tion article (December issue) of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN you will find how the dew point is located by 
means of a psychrometric chart and just what the dew 
point is. At a dry bulb of 70 deg. and a 40 per cent 
relative humidity the dew point will be 45 deg. Thus 
we have a picture of the usual average dew point for 
household humidification. The second is that the wet 
bulb depression, or the difference between the wet and 
dry bulb temperatures, furnishes a means by which 
the efficiency of an air washer can be determined. For 
the ratio between the depression at the washer outlet 
and the depression at the washer inlet is always a con- 
stant if the air flow is held constant and the total water 
surface exposed to the air flow is also kept constant. 
Therefore: 
Final wet bulb depression 





Washer efficiency = 
Initial wet bulb depression 


If the final wet bulb depression was 5 deg. and the 
initial depression was 20 deg. the washer efficiency 
would equal: 
5 
1 —— = 0.80 or 80 per cent 
25 

We can appreciate just what this efficiency means by 
applying the depressions given to an actual problem. 
Assume that the air temperature is exactly 70 deg. 
(just what we desire for comfort) but that the rela- 
tive humidity is 77 per cent. The wet bulb for this 
condition would be 65 deg. and the depression exactly 
5 deg. To reduce the relative humidity to 40 per cent 
at 70 deg. dry bulb gives a wet bulb of 45 deg. and a 
depression of 25 deg. This change in the relative 
humidity was secured because of the per cent efficiency 
of the washer. As an efficiency of 70 per cent is con- 
sidered good for air washers and as some air washers 
have an efficiency as high as 98 per cent it is evident 
that washer efficiency plays a large part in humidifica- 
tion results. Also it is obvious that the efficiency of 
any washer can be checked quickly by the simple pro- 


Fig. 3—A typical humidifying washer used for air 
conditioning in the home 
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cedure of measuring the wet bulb depression for both 
the inlet and outlet air. 

The results secured by an air washer depend on 
three main factors: the quantity of water actually 
evaporated, the fineness of the spray and the effective- 
ness of the spray distribution. The first of these three 
factors depends on the pressure of the water, the air 
velocity through the washer and the water temperature. 
The second factor is influenced by the rate at which 
water is sprayed by the spray nozzle and the size, 
shape and direction of the spray. The third factor de- 


-pends on the number of nozzles per sq. ft. of cross 


section through the air washer, the cubical capacity of 
the spray chamber per spray nozzle and the spacing 
between the banks of nozzles. A small variation in 
any one of these numerous factors will affect the effi- 
ciency of the washer. A typical spray nozzle is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

An example of the performance of washers is of 
interest. A one-bank or one-stage commercial, hori- 
zontal washer with parallel flow of air and water was 
tested by Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
number of nozzles were varied from 0.785 to 1.57 per 
sq. ft. of cross section and the water pressure was 
varied from 3 to 15 Ibs. per sq. in. while the rate of 
water per spray nozzle varied from 3 to 8.5 lbs. per 
min. per spray nozzle. The latter factor, of course, 
depended directly on the water pressure. The heat 
units, in B.T.U. which were transferred from the air 
to the water spray for evaporation purposes, varied 
from 0.23 to 2.32 per min. per deg. F. per cu. ft. of 
spray chamber capacity. In other words the work done 
by the washer was increased ten times by doubling the 
number of nozzles and by increasing the water pres- 
sure five times. Thus the effect was in direct propor- 
tion to the change in the value of the factors men- 
tioned, for 5x2 is 10. The average heat transfer is 
about 1.5 B.T.U. per min. 

Vertical air washers are always slightly more effi- 
cient than the horizontal .types. Also the rate of air 
motion which is generally used in air washers varies 
from about 400 ft. per min. to about 600 ft. per min. 


Fig. 5—This chart shows the minimum tem- 
peratures which could be secured if a washer 
were 100 per cent effective 
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wn 


The water used for spray nozzles alone, in gals. per 
min., usually varies from 0.012 to 0.005 per cubic foot 
of air handled per minute. In many air washers water 
is also used to wash, or “flood,” the eliminator plates. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the minimum temperature to 
which air can be cooled in an air washer when the 
humidifying efficiency of the washer is 100 per cent. 
As no washer has this efficiency it is necessary to 
modify, or raise these wet bulb temperatures in pro- 
portion to the actual efficiency of the washer with 
which you are concerned. For example, if the washer 
efficiency is 90 per cent it is probable that the cooling 
obtained would be about two degrees above the wet 
bulbs shown. This wet bulb temperature is that of 
the air /eaving the air washer. 

We have discussed the problem of humidifying a 
home for a dry bulb of 70 deg. and a relative humidity 
of 40 per cent. This condition gives a wet bulb of 55 
deg. Reference to Fig. 5 will show that, with an ef- 
ficiency for the washer of 100 per cent, it would be 
possible to meet this situation with cold water but that, 
since such efficiencies are not possible, we can not ob- 
tain this degree of cooling in the washer. Since the 
difference is slight it might be neglected. Otherwise 
these is a choice of one out of three possibilities. A 
small refrigerating unit can be applied to cooling the 
water, ice can be used for the same purpose, or a 
silica-gel outfit can be supplied to remove part of the 
water from the incoming high humidity air so that the 
water can handle the cooling required. 

It is now easily possible to check the efficiency of any 
air washer and also to determine, before hand, whether 
or not water can be used by itself to obtain the relative 
humidity sought. With the air cooled to the dew point 
and wet bulb desired there remains one more function 
for the air washer before it can deliver the air to the 
job. A heater must be used to warm the outgoing air 
to the dry bulb temperature desired. Air washers are 
provided with gas, oil or steam heated radiators for 
this particular purpose. 
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Chart number 1 shows a typical weekly temperature record. 
Note the uniformity of registration. The recording ther- 
mometer was placed a few inches above the floor 
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Chart number 2 shows a weekly reading when after mid- 

night Saturday one of the coldest periods occurred. Note 

the drop to 64 degrees, but read what Mr. Buck says about 
this period. 


Air Conditioning That Warms 
By Heating The Floors 


By Everett S. Buck 
Consulting Engineer 


Here is a house, described by Mr. Buck as a ‘tent’ and a 
sieve,’ absolutely uninsulated, with no weatherstripping and so 
loose that curtains wave in the wind. In place of spending money 
for insulation or stripping when converting to gas heat, Mr. Buck 
used the design described here. The results are surprising. 


ET us suppose you are a heating contractor. Sup- 
pose, also, you call upon Mr. and Mrs. Jones this 
evening and say, “There hasn’t been much new 

building lately so I’ve been making a survey of homes 
in the neighborhood. You know, of course, without 
my telling you, that your old furnace is in pretty bad 
shape. What would you say if I told you I’d found a 
way to add a beautiful big social room worth at least 
$2,000 to your home, to give you a modern thousand 
dollar air conditioning system that will heat in winter, 
give comfort in summer, and all automatic, you never 
have to touch it or think about it. 

‘All this—$3,000 worth, and it won’t cost you a 
third of that, and you don’t need to pay me a dime until 
you see your basement all cleaned up, and the thing 
working out as I am telling you.” 

Now let’s stop supposing. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
wouldn't believe you. But it’s true, and after you 
showed them it had been done before, convinced them 
you could do it for them, they’d want it. 


Every one wants automatic heating, but the usual 
plan of selling it fails to strike a responsive chord. 
There’s no romance to it. 

This problem of the small house has always inter- 
ested me. For more than twenty years I’ve been put- 
ting heating systems of one kind and another in them. 
| fail to see any merit in the proposition of building a 
thousand dollar room and then filling it up with a cheap 
system. Nor can I see merit in filling the choicest spots 
with ugly cast-iron radiators. 

The system I put in my own house has enormous 
possibilities for the Warm Air Industry and is the 
result of my own research work which was begun in 
1921. One cannot fully investigate any subject without 
reference to historical precedent and this is so in my 
case. 

More than 20 centuries ago the Romans enjoyed 
a great many luxurious things that later and less civil- 
ized generations have never achieved. They built thick 
walled stone houses which defied the summer sun and 
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remained cool throughout the hot season. They differed 
in more than just massive walls from the “heat sieves”’ 
and “tents” we moderns have been building since we 
discovered how thin we could band-saw a log, for they 
were equipped with /eating systems that warmed the 


floors. 


They did it with a series of tile ducts under the 
floors. These were connected to the furnace, and to a 
heater pipe leading to the flue or carried up the walls 
as individual flues, to carry the hot burned gases of 


combustion, which, diluted with plenty of excess air, 


How the Roman babies must 
have loved to play and roll about on those floors! 
sritish heating engineers have made similar in- 
stallations, called “panel heating” using, generally, hot 
water pipes concealed in the walls, ceilings, and even 
in the poured concrete floors. One very obvious result 
of these panel heating systems is that the presence of 


became merely warm. 


this large area of moderate temperature heating surface 
makes it possible to enjoy the same comfort sensation 


in air at, say 65 as in air of 75 where floors and walls 


are cold or cool. (In referring to temperature here | 
am disregarding the more accurate but less familiar 


“effective temperature” and quoting ordinary dry bulb 
recordings which were very carefully taken. The air 
varied between 25 and 35 per cent relative humidity, 


dependent on the wind velocity, as windows were leaky 
and there were no weatherstrips. ) 

When I came to the job of heating a house for 
myself | wanted this radiant comfort factor, but | 
wouldn't put radiators in the choicest spots in my 
rooms and | wouldn’t do without air conditioning. I 
decided to heat it ‘‘a la Rome”—modified to suit quick- 
burning wood construction. One of the illustrations 
shows the plan of the old basement as | found it. The 
shaded areas show the only usable portions, and they 
were pretty dirty—coal dust, soot, fine ash. 

We cleaned out the old coal bin under the porch 
and the basement as a whole and put one of the fan- 
operated gas-fired automatic air conditioners in it. We 
ran the trunk duct through the concrete wall close to 
the joists and at right angles to their direction, with 
branches to registers and risers hidden between the 
joists. 

Then we sealed the outer wall ends of the joist 
spaces, using insulating board and covered the basement 
ceiling with it, sealing joints with asbestos tape and 
water-glass. Instead of crossing this above the trunk 
duct we took it under, and into the trough thus formed 
we opened a dampered branch duct. This trough was 
open to nearly all of those sealed joist spaces, and the 
rest were reached with small branches of the static 
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The basement plan (lower left) shows the present heating layout with the stubs which sup- 
ply the floor plenum. The drawing (lower right) shows the old system. The two plans 
above show register and grille locations on the first and second floors. 
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pressure type drilled through the joist centers, a 1-inch 
round hole in the branch in each joist space. 

The plan shows how this was done and shows the 
partition of insulating board which formed one side of 
the trough, also one side of the recirculating duct for 
which the bottom of the trough formed a top. Behind 
this partition which also concealed water, gas, electric 
meters and panel, we put up storage shelves and hid 
the window screens and a lot of odds and ends of junk, 
etc. A sprayed two-coat of white cold water paint 
completed the basement interior. 

It isn’t necessary to tell good heating men how 
much less than a thousand dollars this cost—you can 
estimate it within a few dollars—but it’s worthy of 
mention that the big social room made available was 
easily worth $1,500 and would have cost $2,000 to have 
built onto the first floor even in a rather cheap fashion. 
Then it would have cost three times as much to heat; 
would not have been as comfortable in summer. 
Almost every one who sees it, at once starts replanning 
his own basement. Get a few of these in for “samples” 
and you won't need to care if they never build any 
more new houses. 

This plan was very carefully studied before it was 
attempted. I had designed a number of floor-plenum 
heating jobs before, but in these the air passed under 
the floor to the outer wall, then into the room through 
small flush base grilles or through wide grilles under 
the windows. I didn’t want the extra expense of this 
work, so I depended on the positive pressure of the 
multiblade blower to put the air in, knowing that the 
floors, especially at inner partitions, could not possibly 
be air-tight. 

I won't bore you with the technical formulae by 
which I determined that I could depend upon getting 
one-third of my heat into the room by: this method. 
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This longitudinal section indicates 

the risers and the arrangement of 

first floor plenum. The basement 

recreation room was made possible 
by this system 


and by which I reassured myself 
that there would be no damage to 
the hardwood floors. Suffice to 
say, you may go ahead on that ba- 
sis confidently and warm the floors 
wherever you get the chance. Any- 
thing you get in the way of re- 
sults will be that much better than 
cold floors. You have a great de- 
sign advantage compared with the 
use of indirect steam heating surface, in that vou 
can regulate the temperature of the air entering 
the floor plenum to anything desired after the job is 
installed by merely changing the combustion rate and 
the air quantity, whereas the 212 F. of atmospheric 
steam is pretty likely to give you air too low in temper- 
ature and if you reduce the air flow to raise the air 
temperature, the total heat will probably be insufficient. 
Before I ever did any of these floor heating jobs where 
there was merely a rough and a finished wood floor, I 
talked about it to literally dozens of architects, engi- 
neers, builders, flooring “experts”—and the guesses on 
the thing varied from a belief that the floor would 
catch fire, all the way to the opposite belief that there 
would be swelling of the wood because of the use of 
the humidifier. The consensus was that it shouldn’t be 
done. 

As a matter of fact, exactly nothing visible hap- 





When the work was completed this attractive basement 
room was secured by placing the heater in a corner and 
finishing off the walls and ceiling 
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The cross section indicates parti- ) SS 


tion use for risers and the extension 

of the first floor plenum to the 

outside walls. Ducts are carried 
behind the basement ceiling 
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pened, and a little inspection and | ntsc mens esceal-e te 
comparison of figures will make ar pr=pi-3) 
this fairly evident. I was using . bee, 
air that varied around 180° F. 1 Mes . 
-~ . . of + uid 
Except immediately at the duct l . a. 
mouth, the highest air tempera- oun cuee, 
ture between the joists was 130°. bam. ’ 
$ ° panabanila pT —reene ‘ 
You know you get a very rapid tC tf - 


mixing and heat is lost to the 

colder floor very quickly. The 

total moisture content of the air was not as high as it 
is on a humid summer day, but that is nowhere near 
as dry as the cold air of winter, so the average condi- 
tion was simply an improvement over the usual winter 
condition, and a general approximation of average 
summer conditions. 

Directly above this warmest point, a thermometer 
bulb laid on the living room rug read as high as 90° 
and the ankle height temperature there was 72°, while 
at the same time the general air temperature was 70° 
at the breathing line. The mixture at the first stair 
riser recirculation grille was about 69° and I located 
my thermostat behind this, setting the recording ther- 
mometer where it got this mixture. 

That is the way Chart No. 1 was made, and you 
don't need to apologize for temperature control like 
that, rather, in the idiom, “try to get it.” For com- 
parison, take some simultaneous readings on any job 
next really cold day. If your inner wall thermostat 
thermometer reads 70° you're pretty likely to find an 
ankle height temperature of 63°, assuredly you will 
near the outer wall of an uninsulated house. That is 





This is 


Small round pipe were used for warm air leaders. hi 
the basement billiard room before the walls and ceilings 
were finished 


why nearly every one sets these high wall stats to 75° 
and shoves them higher on a really cold day. 

Comparative fuel costs do not mean very much, 
even where you have carefully figured the heat loss, 
except that you may use them as a guide to satisfy 
yourself that you are on the right track. This becomes 
more evident by inspection of the heat loss figures of 
this particular house, but I am going to make a com- 
parison and let you evaluate it in your own terms. 

The basement heat loss with the air infiltration 
carefully determined as just under one change hourly, 
amounted to 550 B. t. u. per deg. per hr. It was sup- 
plied with just enough air to keep it at 58° to 60° 
except when we used the social room; then we kept it 
at 70° to 73° while in use, which was most of Saturday 
and Sunday and two or three evenings weekly. 

The first and second floor heat logs computed with 
one air change hourly amounted to 83,600 B.t.u. at zero 
—/0° and of this total one air change amounts to only 
1612%, whereas in a well-insulated, cubical type house 
with the usual glass area, one air change may be 35% 
of the total heat loss. Most houses will, during the 
heating season, average one air change per hour by 
natural infiltration and a real open window crank will 
get four times that much, say ten times as much as he 
could possibly have any use for, so you can see why 
you should refuse to give fuel guarantees with an auto- 
matic system. If the windows are left open, the auto- 
matic goes right on working, and can easily burn 100% 
more fuel than your estimate. 

This “tent” of mine certainly had more than one 
air change an hour when a breath of wind was stirring. 
No insulation, loosely built, no weather strips, and an 
unusual glass area—all helped to make it much more 
than that. With a stiff west wind blowing, the curtains 
swung freely and a newspaper on the living room floor 
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in front of those French doors would turn its own 
pages. But I wasn’t interested in immediate correction 
of these things; I wanted to see what it would cost to 
heat such a sieve and just how well it could be done. 
No need to say that it couldn't be done with a really 
strong west wind, but under any other condition, that 
warm floor certainly proved to be the answer. 

A neighbor heating engineer with a slightly smaller 
house, much better built, had a four-year record of 
coal, coke and oil, all well fired and under the control 
of a good automatic regulator. Coal had cost him $78, 
which would be $90 by ratio for my house. Gas is 
cheap in Cincinnati, for we are close to the field; the 
rate for 875,000 B.t.u. starting at 75 cents and decreas- 
ine 5 cents each 5,000 cubic feet until 50 cents is 
reached. In the whole year 1931 with 4,420 degree 
days, I used just $108 worth of heating gas and I kept 
the temperature day and night just like that No. 1 
chart. 

The surprising feature of this semi-radiant system 
is still to be told. In January, 1932, I saw that we 
were not likely to get any below zero weather to 
severely test the system, so I deliberately limited the 
heat input to 63,000 B.t.u. per hour. The object of this 
was to make the unit run for longer periods and keep 
the floor as warm as possible. 

Now look at Chart No. 2, made with the recorder 
as before. The outdoor temperature had dropped 
quickly to 14° and hung there all might. During that 
steady drop from 70° to 66° IT sat reading and trying 
for distant stations on the radio, clad in light pajamas 
and without slippers. When the west coast stations quit 
coming in I retired, and next morning found a further 
reduction to 64°. Clad as before, I sat above that 
warm living room floor in perfect comfort, reading the 
Sunday paper. The floor surface still read 90°, but the 
ankle height dropped to 70° and a thermometer on a 
knee-high coffee table near me read 64°, the same as 
the general return air temperature at the recording 
instrument. 
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What about the fuel saving here? Well, since heat 
loss is directly proportional to temperature difference 
indoor and outdoor, I was maintaining perfect comfort 
with the ratio (70°-14°) : (64°-14°) : :1:893, or with 
893 of the normal fuel requirement. 

| was, of course, anxious to see how far this might 
he carried on, but the only opportunity I had was an 
outdoor temperature of 8° and this was coincident with 
a stiff west wind, which dropped that ankle height tem- 
perature to 68° and the general air temperature to 60°. 
| was not comfortable then, when clad as before, but 
my family, clad normally, said it was warm enough. 
You know there’s been quite a bit of discussion lately 
about the A. S. of H. & V. Eng. Comfort Chart for 
persons “normally clad.” My own idea has been that 
the house isn’t comfortable unless you can lounge 
about in pajamas. 

If I had installed a little 2 H. P. refrigeration 
compressor I could have cooled this entire house this 
summer. As it was, my fan was too small, for the 
coldest air available during August and September was 
basement air at 76.° That may not sound very cool, 
but it is exactly 19 degrees cooler than the second floor 
bedrooms of my house at 6 p. m. after a sunny summer 
day, for they were usually 95° then. I would start the 
fan with all the air concentrated into two bedrooms 
with deflectors in the low-wall registers to throw this 
breeze directly over the beds. By 11 p. m. I never had 
more than 5 degrees room temperature reduction even 
though the outdoors dropped to 80°, as the heat-retain- 
ing power of walls, etc., kept the room warm, but with 
that fairly cool and gentle breeze over the bed, I could 
sleep comfortably enough if not perfectly. Without 
the fan those rooms were unbearable. 

Now if and when the refrigeration manufacturers 
make good on their promises of a small low-cost unit, 
it can be connected to this air delivery system, the win- 
downs can be weather-stripped, the second floor ceiling 
insulated, and the occupant of that house can truly 
“make his own climate.” 
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Our Cover Illustration 


He illustration used on this month's cover shows 

a downtown display in the gas company corner 
window in Rockford, Ill. The display was prepared by 
Leigh R. Mutimer, one of Rockford’s progressive 
heating contractors. 

Mr. Mutimer has been installing forced air and con- 
ditioning systems for approximately three years. At 
the time the photograph was taken, this display had 
been in the window for two and one-half months. Dur- 
ing that period four sales directly traceable to the dis- 
play were closed. In addition, a considerable number 
of passers-by had stopped to inquire about the system 
shown and to request additional information, particu- 
larly prices and recommendations on how’ the auxiliary 


system might be applied to their particular heating 
plants. 

The display was developed by Mr. Mutimer and 
officials of the gas company. The space was donated 
by the gas company free of charge, the only expense 
assumed by the contractor being the time necessary to 
assemble the equipment. The system shows a Fox 
furnace and a Niagara auxiliary gas furnace of small 
size. 

The furnace and the gas auxiliary are attractively 
painted and are flooded by overhead lights after dark. 
The prominence of the corner and the good taste of 
the general display speaks well for the advertising 
acumen of the gas company and Mr. Mutimer. 
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Jobs and Prospects Developed 
by Spokane Exhibit 


ITH air conditioning and automatic heating 

in its infancy as far as the territory of Spo- 

kane, Washington, is concerned, and with in- 
stallations in this district far below that of an average 
city of similar size, some months ago the Spokane 
Automatic Heating, Air Conditioning, and Insulation 
Bureau was formed. Its purpose obviously was pro- 
motion work—its members the interested dealers. 

As the Bureau began to function, a survey of the 
field pointed to education of the buying public along 
air conditioning lines as the first great need to be met. 

An air conditioning show was suggested, to be 
staged cooperatively by the dealers. A pioneer among 
such events, there was much speculation as to the 
outcome of such a show among the dealers and much 
inertia to be overcome before it was agreed to put it 
on. 

It was held successfully, however, August 29 to 
September 3, with all the dealers expressing general 
satisfaction with the results, although a few offered 
suggestions as to how a wider appeal may be made for 
the event in the future, for it seems inevitable that 
the show will be repeated, perhaps annually. 

In a year of stress, such as this, no one wanted 
an exhibition which would end with a deficit, so it was 
determined, and the plan adhered to, that cash suf- 
ficient to care for all expenses must be on hand before 
the show opened. Also the dealer firms contributing 
wished to speculate on the undertaking with only a 
modest budget, with the result that the small amount 


of advertising permitted was designed to attract that 
group of people which would be really interested in 
automatic heating and air conditioning, and not to 
make, as a greater amount of publicity could have 
done, a wide popular appeal. 

Newspapers and the radio were made the basis 
of the advertising campaign, with the radio time that 
could be bought being greatly increased by the time 
donated by interested firms running regular features on 
the air. In addition, cards of invitation were printed, 
each firm taking as many as it wished, to bear the name 
of such representatives as it desired. These cards read: 

The Board of Directors of 

THE AUTOMATIC HEATING, AIR CON- 

DITIONING, and INSULATION 

BUREAU 
Cordially Invites You to Attend 
SPOKANE’S FIRST 

AIR CONDITIONING SHOW 
ge eee Seer rere RT Cree Tere ere e 

The exhibition was open every day from 12 noon 
to 10 p. m., free to the public, of course. Assisted 
et ne 
Electric Ventilating company of Chicago, who was 
in Spokane to help with the staging of the event, the 
committee in charge decided that as the exhibition was 
aimed to be entirely educational no exhibitor should 
give away prizes on the floor, no sales should be con- 


3reidert, general sales manager of the Ilg 


summated on the floor, and, to allow for greater at- 
tractiveness to the visitor and fairness to the dealers, 
(Continued on page 44) 

















Zipperian displays oil burners in show windows that rival those of any specialty organization 


C. G. Zipperian, Sheet Metal Contractor, 


Builds Business With Oil Burners 


NDEAVORING to build his heating sales to 

greater volume and offset decreased general 

sheet metal work, C. G. Zipperian, Sea Cliff, 
N. Y., for many years a prominent sheet metal con- 
tractor, adopted vacuum cleaning of heating plants and 
signed a contract to merchandise oil burners. Both 
immediately found response and developed steadily. 

Private estates, local homes and stores for many 
years have been the backbone and sinew of this con- 
tractor’s customer and prospect lists. He has flashed, 
guttered, roofed and leadered hundreds of the build- 
ings in his territory. Yet, recent years have not 
brought an increase in his general business, so Mr. 
Zipperian turned to appliances as the method to offset 
reductions in his established lines of activity. He has 
not been disappointed. 

One outstanding factor impressed this sheet metal 
contractor from the beginning of his heating appliance 
selling. He found he could not wait for customers to 
come to him uninvited. He had to make personal calls, 
send out form letters, advertise in the daily newspapers. 
These things have been and now are being done. 
And in advertising oil burners and furnace cleaning 
all other branches of the sheet metal business have in- 


creased at the same time. ‘The oil burner end was 
separated by Zipperian by forming a sales company 
in which his name does not appear. 

The important factor in selling, sensed Zipperian, 
is to gain the acquaintance and confidence of home 
owners. This he effected more thoroughly by branch- 
ing out. Having finished approximately 200 cleaning 
jobs during the past summer the contractor made at 
least 100 new friends, the remainder being old cus- 
tomers and already on the books. 

Taking the cleaning customers as a nucleus, Zip- 
perian soon approached all who did not already have 
oil burners. More than 20 oil burner sales were 
made to them. Appliance orders started to come in 
as the prospect list grew. Soon two salesmen were 
employed on a strictly commission basis. 

Each salesman had a few dozen friends and rela- 
tives to whom several sales were made. As time went 
on the satisfied oil burner list swelled and these folk 
have been sending Zipperian the bulk of his new leads. 
With this contractor an oil burner lead never grows 
cold. He or his men keep in constant touch with pros- 
pects until it is evident that sales cannot be made. Not 
until then are the names crossed off the list. 
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An important factor in connection with oil burner 
and heater cleaning was found to be the huge volume 
of repair work turned up. Before installing oil 
burners, Zipperian is sure that results will be satisfac- 
tory. Unless this is true orders are turned down. In 
some 75 per cent of the heating plants examined prior 
to installing burners or noted in cleaning, remodeling 
proved necessary. When the systems were of steam 
or hot water type the plumbing contractor next 
door was called in, otherwise this warm air contractor 
handled the trouble himself. 

The proximity of the plumber makes it simple 
for both contractors to help each other. The plumber 
gives the warm air man many leads on both furnace 
work and oil burners, while the sheet metal contractor 
hands over considerable work to his neighbor. 


How Prospects Are Found 


Zipperian’s outside salesmen exhaust every re- 
source to ferret out likely oil burner customers. They 
call on real estate dealers, filling station employees, 
building contractors, carpenters, acquaintances. When 
leads are received from these sources commissions of 
5 per cent are given to the contributors in the event of 
sale. Should the spasmodic co-operators make sales 
themselves without assistance the rewards are much 
larger. The dealer makes a point of never allowing 
assistance to go unrewarded. 

Oil burners for kitchen ranges prove another 
profitable item. Many residents in his territory are 
beyond the gas main network and have been burning 
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Cc. G. ZIPPERIAN 
Specialist to Cope Moki Work 
MAPLE AVENUE 
SEA CLIFF, L. L 


Mr. John Smith 


Deer Sir - 


In a very short time Copper Leaders 
and Gutters on your home, will repay their in- 
itial cost. 


They will prevent destruction of 
shrubbery. Water dripping free from 4 roof, 
quickly wears an unsightly gash in lawns end 
often-times drains into the cellar causing ser- 


ious damage. 


The same is true if roof drainage is 
allowed to run down the side of a house. The 
outer walls quickly become streaked and water 
frequently seeps in under the clapboards or 
shingles, resulting in unsightly stains on in- 
terior walls and ceiling. 


It would be a pleasure to submit an 
estimate on equipping your house with permanent, 
non-rusting Hungerford "Star Brand" Copper 
Leaders and Gutters. They will never need paint- 
ing or replacement. The first cost will be the 
last cost. 

I hope to receive a 'phone call or 
a postal teliing me when it would be convenient 
for me to call with further perticulars? 


Yours very truly, 
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Form letters play an important part in the sales program of 

this contractor. This letter, used to solicit drainage repairs, 

brought sheet metal business and also gave Mr. Zipperian 

an opportunity to list the owner as a prospect for additional 
services 
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Let Us Clean 
oar wai UF Furnace-NOW! 
and catch you te 


and you will have a comfor 


coal bill, 


C. G. ZIPPERIAN 


158 GI 
en ™ Sea Cliff N. Y 
one Glen Cove 2305 +» itiendions 


nn to come into your house 
~ us now to clean your furnace 
table winter'and a much smaller 











Newspaper advertisements and handbills are also 
used. This copy was used in the local newspaper 
during a furnace cleaning campaign 


coal from lack of other fuel that demands ‘ess attention. 
Sheet metal contractor Zipperian and his men point 
out the advantages of oil. In the aggregate the num- 
ber of prospects for this type of burner equal in num- 
ber central heating prospects. 

Another appliance sold by the contractor is 
portable humidifiers. The model handled is electrically 
operated and circulates air along with its moisture dis- 
charge. Mr. Zipperian feels in selling these that he is 
paving the way for air conditioning, which he will go 
into more extensively in 1933. Just now he is estab- 
lishing himself as a dealer in conditioning. 


The Zipperian Organization 


General sheet metal work of manifold varieties 
long has been the mainstay of the Sea Cliff man’s 
business. He has not diminished his efforts in this 
direction. Howard I. Zipperian, a son, at present is a 
student at Carnegie Institute of Technology where he is 
taking a sheet metal course of study. The younger man 
has contributed much by way of new selling ideas. 

For instance, one feature is a comparative heating 
cost chart which proves useful in selling oil burnérs. 
In this the comparative costs of heating by hand-fired 
coal and by oil burners are contrasted so plainly that 
operating cost objections quickly are broken down. 

The son also prepared a survey sheet whereon can- 
vassers who are not certain of the correct size of oil 
burner to recommend can jot down the heating plant 
facts found on inspection for checking by Mr. Zip- 
perian. He also had several photographs taken of out- 
standing installations for use in talking with prospects. 
So satisfactory has the appliance department grown 
that these are looked to as the foundation of future 
activities of the contractor. 
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HEAT CONTROLS 
THERMOSTATS 
LIMIT CONTROLS 
TIME SWITCHES 
CENTRAL CONTROL 
UNITS 
REGULATORS 


Complete Control Equipment for Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning 


If you have a Control Problem, our 
acs engineers will be glad to discuss it kon 
with you. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers 


2706 SOUTHPORT AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ontinue to 
get this service! 


a 
T uovsanps of heating dealers are 
finding Automatic Heat and Air Condition- 
ing Dealer filled with. the kind of merchan- 
dising, technical and financial information 
that they wanted. 


This combination of automatic heat and air 
conditioning is revolutionizing the American 
conception of comfort in the home and 
smaller business establishment. 


Renew your subscription. Make certain that 
you will not miss a single issue. 


Only Two Dollars a Year—Send in Your 
Renewal or Your New Subscription Now. 


Automatic Heat 
and 


Air Conditioning Dealer 
in 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


1900 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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Spokane Show 


(Continued from page 4I) 
no two pieces of equipment of the same nature should 
be shown in adjoining stalls. 

With no definite count made, the attendance was 
satisfactory, it being apparent that the visitors were 
drawn from the class which it was aimed to reach by 
the advertising—those interested in air conditioning— 
not those attracted to a show by curiosity or the hope 





of prizes and samples. 


A survey made several days 
after the close of the exhibit showed one firm pleased 
with six very live prospects, another with 8, another 
with 3, another with 12. One gave as the results to 
them, 20 prospects, another 3 jobs ; another firm report- 
ed the sale of 10,000 feet of its insulating product. 


EXHIBITORS 





EXHIBITORS 

Wm. Lucas Plumbing and 
Heating Co. 

Zono Products Co. 

R. H. Peck Plumbing and 
Heating Co. 

Exchange Lumber Co. 

Standard Plumbing and 
Heating Co. 

Hughes and Co. 

Elec. Group 


Graybar Electric Co. 
H. C;. Delonge Co. 


Wheeler Sheet Metal Co. 
Johnson-Bungay Fuel Co. 


Tull and Gibbs 

Spokane Paper & Stationary 
Go: 

Magnesite Products Co. 

Baird-Naundorf Lumber Co. 

Building Supplies, Inc. 

Heating Assurance, Inc. 

Diamond Ice and Fuel Co. 


Jas. Smyth Plumbing 
and Heating 


PRODUCTS EXHIBITED 
Frigidaire Air-Conditioning 
The Iron Fireman—Stoker 
Zonolite Insulation 


A. B. C. Oil Burner 

Insolex (insulation) 

Paramount Oil Burner— 
Lang Furnace 

Sunbeam Conditioning Furnace 

Ventilating fans of all sizes 

Attic fans and kitchen fans. 

Klenzair—room humidifier 

Hart Oil Burner 

Shawmut Range Burner 

Round Oak Furnace—Washer 

Fairbanks Morse—Stoker 

Stokermatic—Stoker 

Electrol Oil Burner 


Themax—insulation 
f Magnesite insulation 


Nelson Stoker and Air Washer 
Chil Aire—Iced room cooler 
Coals and Oil 
Williams Oil-Matic Burner 
Sirocco Unit Air-Conditioning 
Frigidaire— 

Unit Air-Conditioning 
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Let us introduce to you 


AIR CONDITIONING 
FOR COMFORT 


This Brand New Book Gives Sales Points —Complete Engineering Data 
—and a Reliable Background for Your Knowledge of Air Conditioning 


A” CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT is brand new— 
the first complete book to give the ‘“‘whys, hows 
and what withs”’ of engineering for conditioned air. It 
is written in concise, clear language that ably answers 
the flood of questions being asked about this big subject. 


Its 256 pages are alive with the tables, diagrams 
and essential data which an engineer or contractor 
must have to properly estimate or design a job, be it 
skyscraper or cottage. They set forth the practical 
formulas for computing all the components of the 
various heating, cooling and de-humidifying systems. 


Samuel R. Lewis, who wrote the book, is a pioneer 
in the development of the design of plants cooling for 
comfort, is past president of the American Society of 








CONTENTS OF AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT 


Chapter 1.—Explanation of Terminology. 

Chapter 2.—Instruments of Service in Air Conditioning. 

Chapter 3.—Relation of the Human Body to Air Conditioning. | 
Chapter | 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


4.—The Influence of the Type of Heating System Upon Air 
Conditioning. } 

5.—Heat Transmission Through Building Materials. 

6.—Calculations for Air Conditioning Requirements. 

7.—Sunshine, Evaporation, Air Leakage and Lighting. 

8.—Air Distribution Within Rooms of Cooling Systems. 


Chapter 9.—Controlling the Temperature in Air Conditioning Systems. 
Chapter 10.—Water Circulation in Heating and Cooling Systems. 
Chapter 11.—Air Ducts in Heating and Cooling Systems. 

Chapter 12.—Computations for an Actual Design. 








ANSWERS SCORES OF SUCH QUESTIONS AS THESE: 


—What are the strong points of the different cooling compounds? 
(See page 26) 

—What are the different humidifying devices available?—dehumidify- 
ing devices? (See page 8) 

—What is relation of the human body to temperature— 
moisture — motion — chemicals — radiation — con- 
vection—evaporation—sensible and latent heat? 

(See page 42) 

—What cooling system will work best with the 
various heating installations? (See page 60) 

—How do you calculate air conditioning re- 
quirements? (See chapter 6) 

—What is the reasonable temperature and 
humidity for satisfactory artificial 
cooling of living quarters? (See 
table 2) 
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Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and is a consulting 
engineer with an impressive record of large and small 
heating and cooling installations to his credit. Out of 
these achievements has come the exhaustive knowledge 
and qualifying experience which makes Mr. Lewis such 
an admirable choice to write this authoritative book on 
AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT. 


You have the opportunity at last of completely 
informing yourself on the merits of the various air 
conditioning systems. Send us $2.00 and AIR CON- 
DITIONING FOR COMFORT will be mailed you promptly 
—with this additional promise—that if you do not want 
to keep it, you may return it within ten days and we 
will refund your money. 


36 Tables, 94 Figures, Charts and Diagrams in This New Book, 
of Which the Following Are Examples: 


Figure 4—Capillary type of humidifier. 

Figure 11—Diagram of silica gel cycle for removing moisture from air. 
Figure 16—Psychometric chart with comfort zone. 

Figure 21—Utilization of city water for house cooling. 

Figure 25—Coefficients of heat transmission through building materials. 
Figure 42—Heat transmitted by evaporation. 

Figure 54—Layout of a humidity and temperature control system. 
Figure 62—Layout of a simple parallel return heating cooling plant. 
Table 1—Mixtures of air and saturated water vapor. 

Table 36—Conversion Tables. 
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Automatic Heat 


| Air Conditioning Dealer 


Section 


The New Electric Janitor is pack- 
ed connate with motor, thermostat, 
external low voltage transformer 
and all necessary fittings. Thermo- 
stat operates on change of 92°F. 
or less. Con-Tac-Tor Mercury 
Switch assures positive action. 
Brushless induction motor requires 
no lubrication atany time. Equip- 
ped with basement switch forclos- 
ing dampers when stoking. 






MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEY WELL 


Presents the 
NEW AND IMPROVED 


Electric Janitor 


ERE it is—the new and improved Electric Janitor —a low priced 
damper regulator that you can recommend and sell with confidence. 
Priced at only $20.90 to the trade, the Electric Janitor is built to 
Minneapolis-Honeywell standards and quality. The low cost of this DEALER PRICE 


entirely electric control for all domestic coal fired heating plants makes 


every home, no matter how modest, a prospect, as it pays for itself over =e 
and over again in fuel savings, comfort, convenience and health. 
The Electric Janitor has features ordinarily found only in more expensive 


regulators. It is Minneapolis-Honeywell through and through, is sturdy, 








simple and compact, easy to install, and once installed requires no service. ORDER THRU 
The Electric Janitor will sell itself on merit. Remember the quality, 
YOUR JOBBER 


remember the price, and remember the name. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2726 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 





























Register Moulding 


A new moulding for use with Hart 
and Cooley sidewall registers is an- 
nounced. This moulding, No. 3900 Art 
Moulding, is for use with registers 
which are set flush with the plaster. 
The purpose of the moulding is to con- 
ceal the fine joint between the frame 
and the plaster. 

The moulding is available in any size 
and may be used with the company’s 
three-piece flush type register. The 
moulding is entirely separate and over- 








laps the frame a full %-inch. It is 
held in place by the same screws which 
hold the face and may be installed 
with the face or later. 

Complete information is published 
on sheet 361 which can be obtained 
from the company. 


Peerless Duplex Blower 


A furnace blower unit having 800 
square inches of filter area and a max- 
imum capacity of 1,200 cubic feet of 
air per minute at % inch static pres- 
sure, sufficient for the average five to 
seven room home, is announced by 
the Peerless Electric Company of 
Warren, Ohio. Among the features 
are a control box which permits the 
selection of any one of seven speeds 
to provide the proper air capacity for 
each installation. 

The blower has interchangeable top 
and rear panels. Thus air may be 
taken in from either surface. No cold 
air return duct is necessary for effi- 
cient operation. If a cold air return 
duct is required by the local heating 
code, the grilled panel is not used, and 
the solid panel is placed on the rear 
of the cabinet, the cold air ducts being 
brought to the open top of the cabinet. 

Another feature of the interchange- 
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able panel and grill is its adaptability 
for summer use. Basement air may 
be taken into the blower and circu- 
lated throughout the house. If a cold 
air return duct is used, the grilled 
panel may be substituted for the solid 
panel at rear of cabinet for summer 
use, thus uniting the cooled and vital- 
ized basement air with the returned 
air. 

The blower wheels are mounted on 
the double extended motor shaft— 
eliminating the use of a driving belt. 
The unit is powered by a Peerless 
capacitor type spring mounted motor. 

There is no by-pass damper on the 
blower. The blower may be used 
with special controller for selective 
two speed, twenty-four hour continu- 
ous operation. 
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Lennox Oilfyre 


A new steel furnace, especially de- 
signed for oil burner application, to be 


CTS 


marketed under the trade name Oilfyre 
is announced by the Lennox Furnace 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The furnace is made from heavy 
boiler plate steel with all seams hot 
riveted and cold caulked. A large cylin- 
drical radiator completely encircles the 
combustion drum and provides a long 
fire travel. The hot gases enter the 
radiator at the front and travel two 
ways to the smoke outlet at the rear. 
The radiator is smooth, high and nar- 
row. 

Hot water supply is by a coil intro- 
duced through the cleanout door at the 
front. The front casting is unusually 
low and is so designed that either a 
gun type or rotary burner may be used. 

A new leaflet showing and describ- 
ing the furnace has been prepared and 
will be mailed to contractors writing 
the company. 


. 4 
Whitney Metal Brake 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill, announces a new metal brake 
which has been under construction for 
more than a year but is now com- 
pleted and being used in the construct- 
ing of the new post office at Rock- 
ford. 

The outstanding features of the 




















brake are, it operates just the reverse 
from any other machine of its kind. 
The platen which holds the work or 
rather the part which the material is 
held against is stationary or solid, en- 
abling the brake to make very square 
corners. The lower portion or clamp- 
ing rail and bending apron slides on 
the two end post. 

Two coil springs balance the weight 
of the lower mechanism so the man is 
relieved of doing any lifting. 

The second feature is the fact it is 
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a dual machine, as in ten or fifteen 
minutes it can be converted into a 
box or pan brake as well as a bend- 
ing brake. A box finger at one end 
of the machine provides fastenings for 
fingers to the platen to make any de- 
sired pan or box within the limit of 
the machine. 

The machine is 90 per cent steel 
and is sturdily made to take care of all 
thicknesses up to and including 16 
gauge. All fitting parts are machined 
and interchangeable. 


Sd 


Rudy Enters Low Priced Field 


Rudy Furnace Company, Dowagiac, 
Mich., has announced a new warm air 
furnace, known as the “200” series, to 
sell in the low priced bracket. De- 
signed as a coal-fired furnace, the new 
series may be adapted either to oil- 
firing or gas-firing. 

Although the company’s announce- 
ment of the new line started to the 
trade Nov. 1, orders received in the 
first 10 days of November showed an 








increase of 20 per cent during the 
final 10 days of October, a contra- 
seasonal trend normally. 

Charles J. Biek, general manager of 
the company, states that stocks of fur- 
naces in the company’s hands, ware- 
houses and in dealers’ hands on Nov. 
1, were the- lowest in 17 years. Con- 
tinuation of improvement in demand 
as a result of the new line will neces- 
sitate the stepping up of foundry and 
factory operations, he said. 

“While we have placed a price on 
the new furnace line comparable with 
that on lines marketed 17 years ago 
by us, we have in no way cheapened 
our product,” Mr. Biek said, “the ‘200’ 
series might be called a ‘thrift’ model 
in that the new series has_ been 
stripped of some features carried by 
the Standard Rudy series. The work- 
manship and quality of materials go- 
ing into the ‘200’ series is constant 
with the standard series.” 
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Premier Conditioners Now 


Crackle Finished 


The Premier Warm Air Heater 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, an- 
nounce a new green crackle finish now 
standard on Premier Washed Air Con- 
ditioners at no increase in price. 





The new finish represents a new de- 
parture. By means of a patented and 
recently developed process, crackles or 
fans are caused to form in the enamel, 
producing a striking and highly at- 
tractive effect particularly when the 
unit is displayed in contrasting light 
and shadow. Besides being more at- 
tractive, it is claimed that the new 
finish will not chip, flake or scratch 
as easily as brittle baked enamels. New 
copper bearing sheets also have been 
adopted for all sheet metal parts of 
the unit. A cast iron base or drain 
pan and a cadmium plated blower fur- 
ther increase resistance to rust and 
corrosion, 

In announcing the new finish, men- 
tion is made that the Premier Air Con- 
ditioning Department has operated 6 
days a week all through this year, in- 
dicating the demand for a complete 
and proven unit of the type they 
manufacture. 


e 
Standardized Radiator 
Enclosures 


A new line of standardized parts for 
radiator enclosures is announced by 
the Harrington and King Perforating 
Co., 5655 Fillmore St.. Chicago. 

This line of sections can be bought 
for any size enclosure and assembled 
by the contractor. All parts are fabri- 
cated for assembly and are sold at 
prices which make it possible to resell 
to the home owner at lower prices than 
required for special cabinets. 

Complete information will be given 
by the company upon request. 
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Conditioning Unit With Con- 
trolled Humidification 


The Columbus Air Conditioner has 
just been announced by the Columbus 
Humidifier Company of Columbus, 
Ohio. In addition to forced circula- 
tion and filtration, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the unit is controlled humidi- 
fication. 

Vapor is produced by forced evapo- 
ration by a gas burner supplying heat 
through a Model “C” Columbus 
Humidifier ynder control of a Humidi- 
stat. If gas is not available, an elec- 
tric heating element can be furnished. 
It is stated the Columbus Air Con- 
ditioner will produce and hold the 
relative humidity within 2 per cent 
minus or plus or the tolerance of the 
humidistat. The humidity is produced 
in such a gradual manner as to avoid 
excessive moisture “dumping.” The 
evaporation is definitely governed by 
the humidistat. 

The evaporating capacity has a 
range of from nothing to 30 gallons 
per 24 hours, the moisture output tak- 
ing place only as and when the resi- 
dence calls for it to be brought up to 
the percentage the humidistat has 
been set for. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the Columbus Unit are: heavy rigid 
construction, quiet operation, sound in- 
sulation, conservative ratings, effect- 
ive cleaning with removable filters, 
low power consumption, repulsion in- 
duction brush lifting type motor, a 





special relay of their own design hav- 
ing a 2 volt control line to the humidi- 
stat, no sewer connections, no waste 
of water and no transformers to hum. 
The width of the unit permits going 
through a 29 inch door. Black baked 
crinkle finish. 

The Columbus Air Conditioner will 
be sold through qualified dealers in air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating 
work, and such dealers are invited to 
write for an illustrated circular and 
full data. 
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New Gas Furnace 

A new gas furnace incorporating a 
number of new features of design is 
announced by the Waterman-Water- 
bury Company, Minneapolis. 

The furnace is of the steel type with 
the combustion section formed in 
fluted, pressed steel formations giving 
vertical and smooth air travel up the 
heating surface. The inside of the 
chamber contains several staggered 
horizontal baffles causing increased 
heat travel. 

Humidity is provided by the usual 





Waterbury dome pan mounted directly 
on the combustion chamber. 

The furnace will be made in six 
sizes, ranging from 70,000 to 420,000 
B.t.u. input rating. 

Literature describing the furnace has 
been prepared and will be mailed upon 
request to the company. 


Sd 


Air Conditioning Unit 

A new unit air conditioner designed 
for application to warm air furnaces 
is announced by the Liberty Foundry 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The unit consists of a slow speed 
blower, low priced filters, and a hu- 
midifying element using sprays and 
controls all housed vertically in a cabi- 
net ready for connection with the fur- 
nace. The humidifier is set for 45 
per cent at the factory. Bearings are 
of the outboard type, with ball socket 
and bronze bushings. 

The conditioner will be furnished in 
two sizes—a Junior for three to six 
room houses and the Senior for larger 
residences. Air capacity of the Junior 
is 500-1500 C. F. M. and the Senior 
1000-3000 C. F. M., both against % 
inch static pressure. 

Complete details and prices may be 
obtained from the company. 
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Leader Filter 


A new filter intended to be installed 
in warm air pipes will be offered 
shortly under the trade name Filtaire. 
It will come ready for installation on 
warm air pipes, and will be supplied 





with standard collars to fit the various 
pipe sizes. The filter itself is mounted 
on a slide so that it may be easily 
removed for cleaning and then re- 
placed. The Filtaire is manufactured 
by the Filtaire Corporation, 111 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sd 


Conditioning Units 


An improved and extended line of 
air conditioning units is announced for 
1933 by Lau Heating Service, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The 1933 line includes furnace blow- 
ers ranging from 500 to 5,000 C.F.M. in 
single and double wheel assemblies, 





Mechanical Automatic Control 


A direct automatic control for draft 
and check doors operating mechani- 
cally by expansion and contraction 
and designed for application to any 
warm air furnace is announced by the 
Thomas Long Co., Inc., 624 Leland 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

The control has been under experi- 
mental manufacture and use for sev- 
eral months. In construction the con- 
trol consists primarily of a tube hav- 
ing a high coefficient of expansion 
anchored to the metal housing. Inside 
this expanding tube is a rod having 
a low coefficient of expansion anchored 
to the tube at one end and to the op- 
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with or without drives or motors, 
booster blowers specified 500 to 4,200 
C.F.M. against 1%-inch static resistance, 
filter cabinets for any of the popular 
types of filter sections, air washers de- 
signed for one of the lines of blowers. 

The company also announces a new 
type of cushion drive which eliminates 
all mechanical noise. 

Complete data on the units has been 
secured and assembled and will be sup- 
plied upon request to the company. 

+4 


Revolving Ventilator 


A revolving ventilator designed to 
imp:ove the draft on all types of 
stacks is announced by the Accurate 
Mfg. Co., 2432 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago. 

The ventilator gives full revolving 
action since the head is mounted on 
a weather-proof bearing. The head is 
one piece formed in copper alloy metal 
and shaped like a helmet with the 
wind director at the top. Convenient 
fastening holes are provided in the 
steel base so that the ventilator can be 
secured to any shape or type of chim- 
ney. Sizes range from 6-inch to 48- 
inch. ; 

Complete in’ormation is contained 
in a leaflet which the company will 
mail upon request. 


erating lever at the other. The operat- 
ing lever is anchored to the rod and 
to the housing, forming the fulcrum 
on which it works. Thus the draft 
and check dampers are controlled by 
the alternating expansion and con- 
traction of the tube in the bonnet of 
the furnace. 

The control is simply and rigidly 
constructed. The control operates so 
gradually there is no wear and tear 
on any of the moving parts. There is 
only one operating lever. The control 
is made of non-rustable materials. By 
a simple arrangement, the added con- 
venience of having the draft and check 
dampers automatically close when the 
fire-door is opened and automatically 
resuming their former positions when 
the fire-door is closed is provided. 

Full details and descriptive litera- 
ture can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 
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News Items . ..... 








Indiana Convention Program 


The Convention of the Sheet Metal & Warm Air Heat- 
ing Contractors’ Association of Indiana will be held Jan- 
uary 17, 18, 19, 1933, at the Antlers Hotel in Indianapolis. 
Following the custom established some years back, the 
Convention will combine an informative program with an 
interesting exhibit, so that the contractors of the State 
may both see and hear about the latest developments in 
mechanics, and in practical application of the best infor- 
mation available. 

The Convention will climax a year of unusual activity 
on the part of the Indiana Association. During 1932, Dis- 
trict Meetings were held at Fort Wayne, Lafayette, Indian- 
apolis, New Castle, Evansville and Terre Haute. These 
meetings were surprisingly well attended and were replete 
with information, entertainment, good will and sociability. 
They continue in a very effective manner the work of the 
Association in cementing good will and cooperation among 
all of the elements of the sheet metal and furnace trade. 

“Pop” Voorhees, the grand old man of Indiana, who is 
president of the Association, has always been the leading 
spirit in the building of Convention programs. He has for- 
mulated for the coming Convention a program well de- 
signed to cover the points which both sheet metal and 
furnace contractors find of great importance, and which 
are not satisfactorily covered at any other time. Mr. Voor- 
hees has planned several talks of a practical nature by men 
of foresight and enthusiasm who are capable of instilling 
optimism and stimulating activity in their auditors. 

Included on the program will be a talk on instruments, 
particularly the anemometer, a talk on air conditioning along 
the line of its practical features, a talk on steel, particularly 
base sheets, a talk on sales possibilities and future of air 
conditioning and a talk on protective coatings for steel 
sheets. In addition to this there will be talks on business 
getting methods, and on various problems of shop manage- 
ment. 
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Follansbee Buys Mill 


Follansbee Brothers Company of Pittsburgh has pur- 
chased from the Cold Metal Process Company a cold-strip 
drawing mill for installation in its plant at Follansbee, W. 
Va. 

The mill, which will be completed within twelve weeks 
in the equipment plants of Cold Metal Process Company 
at Youngstown, O., and the Baldwin-Southwark Company, 
a Baldwin Locomotive Works subsidiary at Philadelphia, 
should be in place by February. 

The Follansbee Company has taken a iicense author- 
izing it to purchase ten additional cold-strip mills and one 
hot-strip mill at a future expenditure of nearly $2,000,000. 
The 38-inch mill in process of construction, as described 
above, will cost $200,000, approximately. 
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Broaden Lines in Standardized Home Equipment 


Additional items of Monel Metal domestic service 
equipment in standardized sizes and models are listed in 
a new catalogue published by The International Nickel 
Company. 

Included is an 82-inch double drainboard, two com- 
partment sink. This sink is modelled after the “Straitline” 
sinks previously announced with the exception that it has 
the additional compartment. Other items are cabinet tops 
‘n an assorted variety of shapes and sizes of equipment 

‘las equipment previously announced. - 
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Announce Line of Rock Wool Insulations 


Announcement is made of a new line of rock wool in- 
sulating products made by the Standard Lime and Stone 
Company (Capitol Rock Wool Insulation Div.). 

Distribution of the products will be under the super- 
vision of Frank C. Russell, who will be remembered as the 
former president of the Mineral Felt Insulating Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. He has long been identified with the rock 
wool insulating industry and has contributed many of the 
basic inventions which promoted the use of fabricated rock 
wool as insulation against heat and cold. 

The Standard Lime and Stone Company, with its affil- 
iated companies, has been prominent in the building trades 
since 1888. Chief among its many products are Capitol X 
Portland Cement, and Washington Lime Products. 

Under Mr. Russell’s supervision, two newly equipped 
plants at Millville, W. Va., will manufacture a complete 
line of insulations for both domestic and industrial use. 
The home offices of both the Standard Lime and Stone 
Company and of the Capitol Rock Wool Insulation Division 
are located in Baltimore, where Mr. Russell will also have 
his headquarters. 
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To Manufacture Metal Products 


Schriber Sheet Metal & Roofers, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
has been organized by H. H. Durst and I. L. Jacobson, 
1005 Third National Building, to manufacture sheet metal 
products. 

. 4 


Cooling and Air Conditioning Corp. 


The Cooling and Air Conditioning Corp., founded by 
and until recently, partly owned by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, is now a completely owned Sturtevant subsid- 
iary, to be incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. 
The name of the corporation will be changed to Sturtevant- 
Cooling and Air Conditioning Company, with its headquar- 
ters at Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Sturtevant-Cooling and Air Conditioning Company will 
continue to handle public building conditioning and comfort 
work, also process work of the system type, applicable to 
industries. The company will operate under a broad patent 
coverage. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company will handle, through 
the regular trade channels, the manufacturing and sale of 
the unit type of air conditioning product, such as coolers, 
humidifiers, or combinations of both. 
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New Ceiling Firm 
Paramount Metal Ceiling Co., Inc., New York, has 
been organized by Adolph Pitar, 2801 East Seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, and James Hart, 200 Broome Street, New York, 
to manufacture metal ceilings and kindred sheet metal 
products. 
* 


Anchor Fence Post Changes 


The Anchor Post Fence Company, 6500 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, manufacturer of the Fluid Heat Oil Burner, 
announces that Donald G. Day has joined its sales force. 
Mr. Day has been assigned to the New England territory, 
with headquarters at the company’s branch office in Boston. 

The company also announces the appointment of Cap- 
tain Frederick Schauss as manager of the Fluid Heat Fac- 
tory Branch in Baltimore. 

Several new dealers for the company’s oil burners have 
been appointed throughout New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 
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News Items . . 1... . 








Armco Buys Erie Steel 


Properties of the Lake Erie Steel and Blanking Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, have been acquired by The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, of Middletown, Ohio. 

Lake Erie Steel is engaged in the jobbing of sheets, 
and specializes in selling sheared blanks for press shop re- 
quirements. M. S. Phillips has been made president and 
general manager of the company. He has been assistant 
to the general manager of sales for The American Rolling 
Mill Company where he has had wide experience both in 
operations and sales work. 


Sd 


A. G. Brauer Offers Sign 


cET REPAIRS 


FOR YOUR 


An attractive 
blue and white 
metal sign which 
can be displayed 
in the dealer’s 
window or in the 
show room is 
offered by the A. 
G. Brauer Supply 
Co., 316 North 
Third St, St 
Louis. The sign will be given free with an order and can 
be obtained without an order by sending twenty cents to 
cover mailing costs. 
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The sign is some 9 by 13 inches in size—large enough 
to attract attention in the window or store. 
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Rudy November Shipments Up 


Rudy Furnace Co. shipped five per cent more furnaces 
in November than in October and 10 per cent more than 
in November, 1931, Charles J. Biek, general manager, an- 
nounced recently. 

Although November normally shows a seasonal decline 
from October, Mr. Biek stated that stimulus furnished sales 
by introduction of the “200 series” low priced furnace Nov. 
1 has reversed the usual trend. 

Shipments in the final 10 days of November were 56 
per cent larger than in the second 10 day period. The sec- 
ond 10 day shipments were 47 per cent larger than in the 
first 10 days of the month. 


Sd 


Charles P. Forshew Dies 


Charles P. Forshew, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Faultless Heater Corporation of ‘Cleveland, Ohio, died 
suddenly of heart failure on December 22, at his home in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Forshew had for the past twenty-three years been 
associated with the Graff Furnace Company of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and was president at the time the business 
was dissolved last year. He was also vice-president of the 
Faultless Range and Manufacturing Company of New York 
City. 

His funeral was held on December 23, at Hudson, N. Y. 
Mr. Forshew is survived by his wife, Geraldine Wright 
Forshew, his daughter Barbara, and two sons, Robert Pier- 
pont and John Hildreth. 














Announcing THE BENEFACTOR 
Welded Steel 


A HIGH QUALITY RECTANGULAR STEEL FURNACE 
TO MEET 1933 PRICE CONDITIONS 


You can now offer a superior welded steel furnace at a price as low as the 
ordinary cast iron furnace. Tne BENEFACTOR is priced to make sales without 
sacrificing quality. 
share of the business. 


The BENEFACTOR series is offered to meet the demand for a low priced but 
high quality welded steel furnace. The same general design and high quality 
of materials and workmanship are used as with the regular line of Hess Welded 
Steel Furnaces. All seams are welded to insure permanent tightness. Hess 
furnaces have been leaders for over 50 years, in giving heating satisfaction and 


efficiency with low cost of maintenance. 


Send for complete literature and dealer prices covering our entire line of fur- 
naces, air conditioners and accessories so that you may be prepared to offer 
Hess equipment for your next jobs. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING COMPANY 


1201-11 S. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Furnace 


It meets cast iron competition and secures for you a larger 


Branches: Detroit and Milwaukee 
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New Literature . . . . 








Catalogue of Metal Working Machines and Tools 


A comprehensive catalogue composed of previously 
published bulletins has been prepared in loose leaf form 
by the Niagara Machine and Tool Works, 637 Northland 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. In the new catalogue are bulletins on 
folders, brakes, rotary machines, groovers, seamers, slip 
roll formers, hand tools, lever shears and punches and 
squaring and rotary shears. 

Each bulletin contains complete descriptions of the 
machines together with explanation of the operation and 
use. Full illustrations of all machine and tool design fea- 
tures are covered by photograph and text. 

A copy of this catalogue can be obtained from the 
company. 
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"Electro Sheet" Booklet 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
ready for mailing a new booklet describing the company’s 
thin gauge copper sheets. Samples of one, two and three 
ounce sheets are clipped into the booklet so that contrac- 
tors can feel the weight, flexibility and texture of these thin 
sheets. 

According to the booklet these sheets are made by the 
electro depositing process. Sheets are available in weights 
of from one to eight ounces per square foot and in widths 
of 30 to 50 inches. Lengths are practically limitless. 
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The text lists some of the most important uses of this 
new type of sheet. 


Switch and Control Catalogues 


The Penn Electric Switch Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have 
prepared three catalogues showing their lines of switches 
and controls for domestic and commercial refrigeration, oil 
burners, unit heaters, heating equipment, and pumping 
equipment. 

The catalogues are arranged to incorporate installations 
of similar nature within each booklet. Each unit is covered 
fully by illustration and explanatory matter giving all in- 
stallation, design, construction and operating character- 
istics. 

Each catalogue is assembled in heavy covers and iden- 
tified by A. I. A. file numbers for use as reference books. 

Copies of the catalogues can be obtained from the 
company. 


Sd 


Repair Parts Catalogue 


The Cincinnati Stamping Co., 28 West McMiken Ave., 
Cincinnati, has recently published a repair parts catalogue 
covering boiler and furnace parts. This catalogue, known 
as Price List No. 120, contains some 70 pages filled with 
itemized listings of all the parts the company is in a posi- 
tion to supply. Prices are also shown. 

Heating contractors doing repair work can get a copy 
by writing the company. 





AKRON AIR BLAST 





F.. 43 years the Akron Air 
Blast has been a model of effi- 
ciency in the matter of economical 
heating. 


This condition has been brought 
about primarily by the radiator in 
the Akron Air Blast, which is 
made with cast iron top and bot- 
tom plates—Armeo iron body and 
tubes. Tubular construction affords 
maximum of radiator surface ex- 
posed to the fire on the inside and 
the air on the outside, insuring 
greatest amount of heated air pos- 
sible and fastest circulation. 


Pom 
ae 


THE » 
RK 


The Three-Way Air Blast main- 
tains the same high standard of 
efficiency. Air taken through the 
draft opening is delivered, one- 
third under the fire and two-thirds 
over the top of the fire, effecting 
practically perfect combustion. The 
air delivered under the fire causes 


TAY FIFBEGER 
NEWA 





the fire to burn and releases gases 
from the coal. The other air is 
mixed with gases from the coal 
in the combustion chamber and 
radiator above the fire and all are 
consumed. 


Greater heating surface is not 
merely something to talk about in 
the Akron. It is an absolute fact. 
It is so proportioned that it repre- 
sents the largest amount of heating 
surface per square foot of grate 
surface, and is another reason why 
the Akron Air Blast has been a 
leader in the warm air heating 
field for the past 43 years. 


Write for the Akron Air Blast 
story. Also get particulars on the 
Ath-A-Nor and the Solid Comfort, 
other leaders in an _ outstanding 
line of furnaces. 


THE MAY-FIEBEGER CO. 
NEWARK, OHIO 








EVERYTHING FOR THE WARM AIR HEATING TRADE 
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New Literature . .. . 


New Conversion Burner Leaflet 


A new conversion type gas burner suitable for in- 


stallation in any warm air furnace or boiler is described 


in a colored four-page leaflet recently issued by the Kelsey 
Heating Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The leaflet describes the new burner and shows con- 
struction details. The leaflet is designed for use as a con- 
sumer mailing piece with space on the front cover for a 
letter to the prospect. Following pages explain the advan- 
tages of gas heat and list advantages to be anticipated. 
Space is also given to the Kelsey “ConditionAire” heating 
system. 

Copies of this literature can be secured from the com- 
pany. 


Sd 


Soldering and Brazing Leaflet 


Prest-O-Lite Torches is a new, illustrated booklet pub- 
lished by The Linde Air Products Company, New York. 

This publication has material of interest to electricians, 
sheet metal mechanics, plumbers, mechanical refrigerator 
men, telephone linemen, garages, dentists, and to all others 
who are interested in economical and efficient soldering, 
brazing and heating equipment. It contains descriptions 
and° illustrations of the complete range of Prest-O-Lite 
equipment for soldering, brazing and heating requirements. 
The range of applications and types of work for which 
Prest-O-Lite equipment is especially convenient and effi- 
cient are described in detail. This equipment operates on 
Prest-O-Lite Gas (dissolved acetylene) which is available 
in tanks containing 70, 40, 30 or 10 cu. ft., at thousands of 
conveniently located exchange stations throughout the 
country. 
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Facts About Galvanized Sheets 


The American Zinc Institute has prepared a small 
booklet, “Facts About Heavy Coated Galvanized Sheets,” 
which will be mailed to contractors wishing a copy. The 
Institute address is 60 East 42nd St., New York. 

The purpose of the booklet is to set forth in under- 
standable language the many applications of galvanized 
sheets, to explain how sheets are covered and how this cov- 
ering governs the life of the sheet. The text also tells 
about the Institute’s investigation on weathering and sets 
out in tables the comparison between weight of zinc coat- 
ing and the sheet’s serviceability. 


Sd 


Letter to the Trade 


Republic Metals, Inc., Chicago, Ill, during November 
mailed a post-election letter to some 8,000 accounts. This 
letter listed eight reasons why business pickup may be 
anticipated. These reasons are: Manufactured stocks are 
down too low, retail stocks are at the minimum, no profit 
is being made, capital is filtering back into trade, labor is 
slowly returning to work, indiv:dual needs are increasing 
daily, business men are looking for the turn and planning 
accordingly. 
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Steel Ceilings 
and Sidewalls 


FEECVEL UUVECCUEEE EC CEC CTE EEC erect 





MODERN 


Are you getting the most out of the 
spring remodeling, redecorating and 
| building activity? Steel Ceiling work is | 
| profitable and plentiful, especially when Ht pe 
| you have the Berloy line, with its many } 
new designs, simplified erection and at- 
tractive prices. 





Write today for complete information | 
regarding Berloy Steel Ceilings and Side- | 
walls which will help you to increase 
your profits for 1933. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
| OF TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
| CANTON, OHIO 


ns BERLOY an 
QUALITY fae 
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AUTOMATIC 
HEAT\C ROLY 


Re ATL 


Head and shoulders 
above anything in 
its price class. 


Furnished Com- 

plete with every 

necessary fitting. Offers. the greatest 
profit opportunity in the heat control field. 
Investigate it at once. 


Handled by leading jobbers. 


HART & COOLEY MFC. CO. 


61 W. Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_— —— 
——— 


Learn 


more about the Vernois Line 


Do you know allabout the VERNOIS line? If you do, have you made your pros- 

pects aware of the features sald 
found in this line?3 If you 
haven’t you’ve been overlook- 
ing a real business opportunity, 
























































Pin anty- se 
{ Enameled etter Built 
- CIRCULATOR FURNACE 


























MT. VERNON FURNACE & MFG. CO., MT. VERNON, ILL. 


a 
———— 


CHAIN «<o<d<o 


AND S-HOOKS Single Jack Chain 


For furnace damper regula- 
tors, thermostats, furnace 
clocks, skylights and ventila- 
tors. Put up 250, 500 or 1,000 
feet to the reel, or in boxes to 
desired length. Furnished, if 
desired, coppered, sheradized 
or hot galvanized to prevent 
rusting. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 
THE JOHN M. RUSSELL 
MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
901 Rubber Avenue 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


CLARM 


HUMID-A-STAT 
AND WATERSTAT 
BETTER HUMIDIFIERS 


: CORROSION PROOF 
A Cold Valve Operating Inside a Water 
Sealed Air Chamber, Does 
the Trick 








Safety Chain 





Sash Chain 


Register Chain 











CLARM MECHANICAL DEVICES CO. 
Lima, Ohio 


410-12 South Elizabeth St. 
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AIR CLEANERS 
ee Alr Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 


Kleenaire Filter Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Lakeside Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
(See Unit Air Conditioners) 


AIR WASHERS 
Gehri & Co., Inc., A., Tacoma, Wash. 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lakeside Co., Hermarsville, Mich. 
Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria. Illinois. 


BLAST GATES 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLOWERS 
Gehri & Co., Inc., A., Tacoma, Wash. 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, III. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Lakeside Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria, Illinois 
Peerless Electric Co., Warren. Ohio 


BRAKES—BENDING 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BRAKES—CORNICE 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BRASS AND COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
oe. Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, 


CASING RINGS—FURNACE 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Peerless Foundry Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CASTINGS—MALLEABLE 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEILINGS—METAL 
Berger Mfg. < *fercaes of Truscon Steel Co., 
0 


Canton, 

Canton Steel Ceiling Co., Canton, Ohio 

Globe Iron Roofing and Corrugating Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


CEMENT—FURNACE 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


CHAIN—FURNACE 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Inc., The John M., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


CLEA NERS—FURNACE 
VACUUM 


Detroit, 


Breuer Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
National Super Service Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Ramey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 


CONDUCTOR ELBOWS 
AND SHOES 
Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III. 
Berger Bros, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCresse, Kansas City 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Detroit 


CONDUCTOR FITTINGS 
Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 





Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Detroit, 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass, 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


CONTROLS, FURNACE 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Peerless Electric Co., Warren, Ohio 


COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


CORNICES 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Ca, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, IIl. 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Detroit, 


CRIMPING MACHINES 


Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CUT-OFFS—RAIN WATER 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III. 

Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 

Milcor Stee] Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


DAMPERS—QUADRANTS— 
ACCESSORIES 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Ill. 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Young Ventilating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


DIFFUSERS—AIR DUCT 
Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, III. 


DRIVE SCREWS—HARDENED 
METALLIC 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York 


EAVES TROUGH 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III. 
Berger Bros, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


EAVES TROUGH 
HANGERS 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, 11) 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City 


FANS, DRAFT 


Vacu-Draft Corp.. Muncie, Ind. 


FANS—FURNACE 


A-C Mfg. Company, Pontiac, Illinois 
Gehri & Co., Inc., A., Tacoma, Wash. 


Roan Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis 
Peerless Electric Co., Warren, Ohio 
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FILTERS—AIR 
‘ee Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Kleenaire Filter Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


Lakeside Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


FILTERS—FURNACE 
- on Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
J. 
Gehri & Co., Inc., A., Tacoma, Wash. 
Kleenaire Filter Co., Stevens Point, Wis 


Lakeside Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


FLUXES—SOLDERING 
Kester Solder Company, Chicago, Tl. 


FORMING ROLLS 


Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind, 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FURNACE CLEANERS 
(See Cleaners—Furnace Vacuum) 


FURNACES FOR GAS OR OIL 
Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FURNACES—GAS 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Il. 


Payne Furnace and Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


FURNACES—GAS AUXILIARY 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


FURNACES, GAS SOLDERING 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago. 


FURNACES—OIL BURNING 


Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria, Illinois. 
Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div., Lansing, 
Mich. 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FURNACES—WARM AIR 
(See Also Unit Air Conditioners) 


Agricola Furnace Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
a Range & Furnace Corp., Geneva, 
5 We 


Deshler Foundry & Machine Works, Desh- 
ler, Ohio 

Dowagiac Steel Furnace Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich. 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fox Furnace Co., The, Elyria, Ohio. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, III. 
Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 
May-Fiebeger Co., The, Newark, Ohio. 
Meyer Furnace Co., The, Peoria, Illinois 


Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill. 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GRILLES 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


Independent Register & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Qhio, 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 
Rock Island Register Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


GUARDS—MACHINE AND BELT 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HANDLES—BOILER 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANDLES—SOLDERING IRON 


HEATERS—CABINET 


Agricola Furnace Co., Gadsden, Als. 


Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, IL 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


HEATERS—GAS CABINET 
Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mt. 
ernon, 4 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


HEATERS—SCHOOL ROOM 


May-Fiebeger Co., The, Newark, Ohio. 
Meyer Furnace Company, The, Peoria, Ill. 
Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HUMIDIFIERS 
—— Mechanical Devices Co., Lima, 
hio 

Columbus Humidifier Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hess Warming & Vent. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lakeside Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
Meyer & Bro. Company, F., Peoria, Ill. 
Sallada Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wisconsin Humidifier Sales Co.. Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY—CULVERT 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


MACHINERY—REBUILT AND 
USED 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


MACHINES AND TOOLS— 
SHEET METAL WORKING 
Bertsch & Company, Cambridge City, Ind. 

Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, 
Towa, 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Viking Shear Co., Erie, Pa. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., Rockford, Ill. 


METAL LATH—EXPANDED 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Il. 
Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. 


MITERS 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 


cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 


NAILS—HARDENED MASONRY 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
FURNACE 


Dieckmann Co., The Ferdinand, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POKERS—FURNACE 
ay = 4 Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
0. 





Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


(ndependent Reg. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Armco Ingot Iron Conductor 
Galvanized Steel Fittings 
Even Color Sheets Tin 
Roofing Sheets Stainless Sheets Solder 
Copper and Zinc Paint Grip Sheets Tools 


YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
YOU NEED 
THE WAY YOU WANT THEM 


BROWN WALES Co. 


493 C STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


a Members Armco Dist. Assn. " 


BLOWERS - 
FURNACE FANS 
MOTORS & CONTROLS 








UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


The Peerless unconditional 
guarantee takes all motor re- 
sponsibility off your shoulders 
and satisfies your customer. 
Also complete units and parts 
for warm air fan and blower 
systems of the same high qual- 
ity as motors can be supplied 
to the furnace manufacturer, 
dealer and contractor. Write 
for complete catalog. 

















THE PEERLESS ELECTRIC COMPANY, Established 1893 


2500 MARKET STREET 
WARREN, OHIO 


Complete Engineering Service for the Asking Co ee 











s\) AEOLUS 
gnprrovedl 


VENTILATORS 


OR industrial buildings, 

schools, homes, theaters, etc. 
Made in 14 different metals. 
Constant ventilation —no noise 
—no upkeep. 


FEOLUS DICKINSON 


Industrial ie of Paul Dickinson, 
nc. 


3332-52 South Artesian Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PRESS BRAKE 


7404 LOOMIS BLVD. 








CHICAGO 





HAND BENDING BRAKE 
Steel Brakes—Presses—Shears 


DREIS & KRUMP MFG CO. 








CHICAGO 














CUSTOMER _ 
SATISFACTION ~~ 





No drip—no scale. 


acting valve eliminates corrosion 
Write today for 


troubles. 


folder and discounts. 
Ary 


A positive 


PROTILTS 


MODEL "'C" 
COLUMBUS 
HUMIDIFIER 





THE COLUMBUS HUMIDIFIER CO. 


foe NN. FIFTH ST. 


COLUMBUS ,OHIO 














When you finish 
reading American 
Artisan this month 
pass it on to others in 
your organization. 
Mark the articles in 
which they should be 
interested. 





FILE this COPY 


Then file it for fu- 
ture reference. You 
never know when 
you will encounter a 


problem in your 
business that is cov- 
ered in this very 
issue. 














Also a 
Complete 
Line of... ' 
Clips & Tips, 
Chain, Pulleys 


Regulators, etc. 





Reversible ... Sturdy 
Atttractively Priced 


1/4, gross to the 
Chien... 
Sizes: 6, 7, 
ae: 
10, 12, 

14 inches 


a CH OF 
61 W. Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO 
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PRESSES 
Dries & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PULLEYS—FURNACE 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


PUNCHES 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
{nterstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
W. A. Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, II. 


PUNCHES—COMBINATION 
BENCH AND HAND 

Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, I11. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


PUNCHES—HAND 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
W. A. Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


RADIATOR CABINETS 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 
— Copper & Brass, Inc., New York 
Yity. 


REGISTERS 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Independent Register & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Cthf- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


REGISTERS—WOOD 
Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


REGULATORS AND LOCKS, 
VOLUME DAMPER 


Young Ventilating Co., The, Cleveland, O. 


REGULATORS—AUTOMATIC 
HEAT 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
White Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REGULATORS—DAMPER 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
REGULATORS, DRAFT, 
AUTOMATIC 


Vacu Draft Corp., Muncie, Ind. 


REPAIRS—STOVE AND 
FURNACE 
Brauer Supply Co., A. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Foundry & Furnace Co., Day- 
ton, 
Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RIDGING 
Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


RINGS—FURNACE CASING 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROOF FLASHING 
Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 
ROOFING—IRON AND STEEL 

——e Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 

0. 


Detroit, 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 


| Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago, I1l. 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


ae Rolling Mill Co., The, Newport, 
cy. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
ROOFING—TIN AND TERNE 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


SCREWS—HARDENED 
METALLIO DRIVE 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 


SCREWS—HARDENED SELF 
TAPPING SHEET METAL 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 
SCREENS—PERFORATED 
METAL 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., Cl.i- 
cago, Il 


Detroit, 


SCUPPERS 
Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, Il. 


SHEARS—HAND AND POWER 


Dries & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

{Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

Marshalltown Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Stanley Electric Tool Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


Viking Shear Company, Erie, Pa. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A., Rockford, Ill 


SHEET METAL SCREWS— 
HARDENED, SELF- 
TAPPING 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York City. 


SHEETS—ALLOY 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago. Ill. 
International Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—BLACK, CORRU- 
GATED, GALVANIZED 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, I1l, 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 
SHEETS—COLD ROLLED 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
SHEETS—COPPER 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y, 
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SHEETS—COPPER BEARING 
STEEL 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—COPPER (LEAD 
COATED) 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


SHEETS—GALVANIZED 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SHEETS—IRON 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Il. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—MONEL METAL 
International Nickel Co., New York. 


SHEETS—NICKEL 
International Nickel Co., New York. 


SHEETS—PURE IRON 
COPPER ALLOY 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 


SHEETS—REFINED OPEN 
HEARTH IRON 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS—SPECIAL FINISH 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, Ml. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHEETS, STAINLESS STEEL 


Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SHINGLES AND TILE—METAL 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


SKYLIGHTS 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 
Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 


Cleveland, Buffalo 
SNOW GUARDS 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLDER 


Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


SOLDER—ACID CORE 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill. 





SOLDER—ROSIN CORE 
Kester Solder Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


SOLDER—SELF-FLUXING 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


STOVE PIPE AND FITTINGS 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit. 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


STRAINERS—ROOF 
Barnes Metal Products Co.. Chicago, II. 


STRAPS—ORNAMENTAL 
PIPE 


Barnes Metal Products Co., Chicago, III 


STRIP—COLD ROLLED 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


STRIP—HOT ROLLED 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 


TINPLATE 


Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 


Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 


Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


TOOLS—TINSMITH’S 


(See Machines & Tools— 
Tinsmith’s) 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 
sage ome & Furnace Corp., Geneva, 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fox Furnace Co., The, Elyria, Ohio. 
Henry Furnace & Fdry. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Health-Air Systems, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
= Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago, 


Lakeside o., Hermansville, Mich. 
Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
May-Fiebeger Company, Newark, Ohio. 
Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


VACUUM CLEANERS— 
FURNACE 


(See Cleaners—Furnace Vacuum) 


VENTILATORS—CEILING 


Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Independent Reg. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


VENTILATORS—FLOOR 
Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, II. 


VENTILATORS—ROOF 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago, III. 

Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jordan & Co., Paul R., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M. & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 

Uno Ventilator Co., Cliftondale, Mass. 


WELDERS, SPOT 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago. 


WOOD FACES--WARM AIR 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Canton, Chi- 
cago, LaCrosse, Kansas City. 

Osborn Co., The J. M & L. A., Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 


FILTAIRE 


The new filter for warm air pipes on grav- 
ity systems. An effective cleaning device. 
Sells easily. 
An excellent “off 
season”’ profit item. 
See February Issue 
for Important 
Announcement 
FILTAIRE CORP. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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111 W. BRUCE STREET 


























FORCED AIR REGISTERS 
The Complete Line 


















INDEPENDENT REGISTER & MFG. CO. 
3741 East 93rd Street . . . . «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


FURNACE &BOILER 
REPAIRS 


GRATE BARS AND RESTS, FIRE 
POTS, FEED SECTIONS, 

FIRE BRICK, ETC. 

8 

IN STOCK .. . READY FOR 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

® 
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HEAT BOOSTER route to 


GREATER PROFITS 


Talk Heat Boosters in con- 
nection with repair work, 
an important market today. 
Talk about the A-C, its ad- 


A.C MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
417 SHERMAN AVENUE, PONTIAC, ILL. 





vantages to users, and re- 
member its profit possibili- 
ties to you. Write for our 
story. Tell it to prospects. 
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WHITNEY puxcizs 


No. 1 PUNCH | No. 91 PUNCH No. 4B PUNCH 
Length, 34 inches. Ca- 
pacity %-inch hole 
through %-inch iron. 
Punches and dies in 


sizes from % to & by 
64ths. 


~~ —| 


No. 2 PUNCH 








Length—8% inches. Ca- 
pacity—%-inch through 
16 gauge. Deep Throat 
—2 inches. Weight—3 
pounds. Punches and 
Dies—%” to &” by 
f4ths. 





Length, 23 inches. Ca- 
pacity #&-inch hole 
through %-inch iron. 
Punches and dies in 
sizes, db-inch to %-inch 
by 64ths. 


ro) 
Vv 
© 
uw 
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No. 6 PUNCH 





‘ 
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Capacity — %-inch hole 
through %-inch, 1-inch 
hole through %%-inch and 


CHANNEL IRON | fnch"iron.” Depth’ throat 
PUNCH S-inches. Weight 82 








We have tools for 
every purpose needed 
by Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, 





Companion to No. 2 
Punch. Every part of Lengt! 
the two Punches Inter- Ask your Jobber pacit 
through %-inch iron; 


changeable, including ; 
punches and dies. Ca- especially adapted for 
pacity, -inch hole button punching or tem- 
through %-inch iron. plet work. 

















W. A. WHITNEY MFG. COMPANY 
636 RACE STREET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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CHINE WORKS, 
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1c. Claassen 
1327 State St. 
Lima, Ohio 










Write loday for your 
Free Copy Of the /nleresting XLALL 

















furnace Book and Dealer Proposition 











Today 


SHEET METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


is being stressed 
more than ever before 


More store fronts, interiors, ornamental 
work and other phases of sheet metal 
construction are in use today than ever 
before. This steady increase in the use 
of sheet metal construction increases 
greatly the value of the VIKING Port- 
able Bench Shear to the sheet metal 
contractor. 

This shear which is portable and can be 
carried to the job is saving much time 
and cutting labor costs for many sheet 
metal contractors. 

Write for full particulars. 


VIKING SHEAR CO. 
ERIE PA. 





ome V I K I N (5 Shear 











The 


JorpDaN Attic VENTILATOR 





Straight flaring 
base. Sets low 
and looks well. 
Operated by 
gravity and 
wind action. 














The Jordan Attic Ventilator presents an op- 
portunity which offers profits to you right 
now. Write for information. There is 
summer business to be had and you can 
get it. 


Also Fan Ventilators, Rotary Ventilators, Stationary Ventilators, 
‘all Exhaust Fans, etc. 


BACKED BY A COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


PAUL R. JORDAN Co. 


631 S. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 














4 cents for each word including heading and address. Count seven words for 
keyed address. Minimum $1.00 for each insertion. One inch $3.00. Cash must 
accompany order. Copy should reach us eight days in advance of publication date. 
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BUSINESS CHANCES 
LIGHTNING RODS 


Dealers who are selling Lightning Protec- 
tion will make money by writing to us for 
our latest Factory to Dealer Prices. We 
employ no salesmen and save you all over- 





’ head charges. Our Pure Copper Cable and 


Fixtures are endorsed by the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters and hundreds of deal- 

ers. Write today for samples and prices. 

gaa L. F. Diddie Company, Marshfield, 
s. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 

wanted. Must be experienced in forced air 
and gravity heating. Address Key 201, ‘“Amer- 
ican Artisan, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
sheet metal and furnace man, experienced in 
gas installations, coal installations, forced air 
and air conditioning plants. Can do all branches 
of sheet metal work. Can lay out own work 
and patterns. Married, sober, steady and re- 
liable. As for wages, a steady job and a 
livable wage. Address Key 205, ‘‘American 
Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 








EXPERIENCED FURNACE SALESMAN 

would like Position representing responsible 
manufacturer in Wisconsin. Address Key 202, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





ESTIMATOR POSSESSING SALES ABIL- 

ity, 24 years of age, 8 years’ experience in 
general sheet metal, ventilating, forced air con- 
ditioning heating, and roofing branches desires 
connection with firm offering future with junior 

artner possibilities. For interview address 
) 195, “American Artisan.’”’ 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. ‘ 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM HIGH GRADE 

manufacturers of air conditioning and heat- 
ing equipment who desire the services of a 
representative who is thoroughly trained in 
engineering, designing, and the practical instal- 
lation of any type of warm air equipment. Can 
give the best of references as to promotion 
ability and sales experience. Address Key 203, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





SITUATION WANTED — PLUMBER 

sheet metal and furnace man wants posi- 
tion. Will go any place. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress L. C. Hughes, Forest City, Iowa. 





FIRST CLASS SHEET METAL WORKER, 

experienced in trunk line system, ventilating, 
heating and general tin and sheet metal work. 
18 years’ experience. 36 years of age. Ad- 
dress H. E. Torrence, 4918 N. 27th, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





WANTED POSITION—BY FIRST CLASS 

sheet metal worker. Good at ventilation and 
dust and shaving collecting systems. Also other 
work. Can go out and close up jobs. Address 
Metal Worker, 150% West Center Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





SITUATION WANTED—BY TINNER OF 

experience. Hardware clerk and do plumb- 
ing. Best of references, full particulars in fu- 
ture correspondence. Address M. B. Miles, 


Route 4, Box 182, Des Moines, Ia. 





WANTED POSITION — AS FURNACE IN- 

staller or engineer. Fifteen years’ experi 
ence, no furnace problem too hard. Can also 
sell direct or to the trade. No reasonable offer 
will be refused. Address Key 199 ‘‘American 
Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED FURNACE SALESMAN 

would like position representing responsible 
manufacturer in Wisconsin. Address Key 202, 
“American Artisan,’ 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











LINES WANTED 





FURNACE SALESMAN WOULD LIKE 

to represent a good furnace and stove manufac- 
turer in Wisconsin. Address Key 192, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Artisan,’’ 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY A SET OF 

patterns for a line of cast furnaces, 20”, 22”; 
24” and 26” fire-pot sizes. Address Key 204, 
“American Artisan,’ 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: TEN FOOT, 16-GA. CA- 

pacity, Chicago steel brake, in excellent con- 
dition. $135.00 F.O.B. Racine, Wisconsin. 
Address Key 206, ‘‘American Artisan,” 1900 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA — FIRST 

class sheet metal and heating shop, doing 
some plumbing. Up-to-date equipment. Part 
cash, balance by the month. Address Key 207, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—QUANTITY OF RADIATORS 

for steel furnaces. These will fit any stand- 
ard furnace and can be bought cheap. For par- 
ticulars address Key 197, “American Artisan,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








A BARGAIN—ONE NO. 30 SLIGHTLY 

used Bryant warm air gas furnace complete 
with humidifier and 8 day thermostat. Address 
Jacob Brenner Co., Inc., 47 Third St., Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED BY FIRST-CLASS STEAMFIT- 

ter and master plumber a shop to run on 
commission basis. Willing to invest $500.00 as 
a guarantee of good faith. Can also do all of 
the sheet metal and hot air furnace work that 
comes into the average shop. First class ref- 
erences as to ability, etc. Must be in Illinois 
and don’t answer unless you have something 
good to offer. Address Key 200, “American 
Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—PARTY TO HELP FINANCE 

or to manufacture on royalty basis an oil 
burning furnace, different and more economical 
than any on the market. Address Key 198, 
“American Artisan,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





PROGRESS 
MEANS CHANGE! 


From mud cements to META LUTE 
Plastic Iron Cement, a powdered metal 
compound that is mixed on the job. 
Permits immediate firing. It’s different. 


COLOR-BESTOS—Asbestos in Paint 
Form — Fire - proof, oil-proof, acid- 
proof. Double seals leaky furnaces 
without resetting and better than as- 
bestos paper for metal surfaces. 


Special Offer—Gallon of each and free 
— on cementing research, all for 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh (Sharpsburg Stati 
Pennsylvania _ 


Makers of INSA-LUTE 





FULL SIZE PATTERNS 
FOR BOATS 


Building up-to-date Outboard Boats, Canoes, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats with our full 
size paper patterns. 
Sectional or One-Piece 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder No 12 
H. F. THOMPSON Boat and Pattern Works 
Decorah, Iowa. Dept. A. 





Patents and Trade Marks 
Philip V. W. Peck 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 





Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
+ A 


Tell us about your business. We'll help 


you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 


















60 page Reference 
Book and Mailin 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds, 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 










Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


Eliminate all chance 


No need to stake your reputa- 
tion on uncertainties of any 
kind. Sell the Moncrief line 
and you are assured of the 
best the country affords in 
design, workmanship and fair 
prices. 





You can deliver far more 
than the average in heating 
comfort and lasting satisfac- 
tion, at figures that look good 
to the home owner and 
builder of today. 

If you want to put your busi- 
ness on a substantial basis, 





Series ‘‘C”’ 
Cast Furnaces 


Series ““S”’ 
Steel Furnaces 


write for the details of the aie Moneries 
° ene ir Conditionin 
Moncrief proposition. —' 


The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
3471 E. 49th St., Cleveland, O. 
Distributors in the principal cities 


Pacific Coast Representative 
McPherson Furnace & Equipment Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 














A Complete 
Line of Parts 
at factory prices 


We can ship promptly, parts 
for the following furnaces: 














dh a tai ctl 


Acorn Garland n Remoh 
ax em hall Rudy 
American Great Bell Masterbuilt Suecess 
ITy Harmon ——? Sunbeam 
Caloric Hercules Moncrief 
Thatcher 
Carton Hero onitor Titan 
Comfort Homer Mueller 2 
pire Ideal Niagara Victory 
reka International Ottawa Wayne 
Faultless Jewel Peninsular Weir 
Favorite Kalamazoo Perfect Welcome 
Floral City Kernan Premi: Williamson 
Follansbee Lackawanna Princess Wolverine, and 
Fox Laurel Progressive All Others 
THE STAR STEEL SUPPLY CO. 
Parts for all makes of 


Furnaces and Steam Boilers 
7516-22 OAKLAND AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 





Boiler Parts. 


American Winchester Ideal—All Types Pebco Richardson 
Arco Continental Imperial Pierce Roya 
Arcola Floral City Mueller Radiant Vecto 


Capitol-Solar 
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MARSHALLTOWN SHEARS 


wA 


SHEARS 
THAT CUT 


That’s what you’re look- 
ing for—shears that will 
save money for you— 
shears that stand the gaff. 











No. 18 Install at least one type 
of Marshalltown throat- 
SPECIFICATIONS less shears in your shop. 
cCapaterte. Do it now! 
18 gauge and lighter—14” 
cates. SHEARS FOR EVERY 
CUTTERS— 


JOB: CUTTING CAPAC- 
ITY UP TO 14’. 


2”x114"—high grade tool steel. 
Slightly knurled to feed ma- 


| terial, 
| ADJUSTMENT— The MARSHALL- 
| One bolt. Instructions fur- 


| nished. 


TOWN line is complete 


— —a shear for every use. 
Height 1914”; head cast steel; 
base cast iron; gears steel and 


cast iron. Shipping weight 45 THE CATALOGUE TELLS 








| Ibs, THE STORY—WRITE FOR IT 


| 
| 


| 
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And All Others | 
| | 





MARSHALLTOWN 
IOWA 


MARSHALLTOWN MFG. CO. 








‘THE RIVAL’ 
STRAP HANGER 


for single bead and 
double bead gutter 


Eaves Trough 
Conductor Pipe 
Conductor Fasteners 
Mitres 

End Pieces and Caps 
Conductor Heads 
Ornamental Straps 


Ventilators, etc. 


Bercer BRrotHERS 


COMPANY 
229-237 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Believe It or Not »»»» 
Dowagiac Steel Prices are Back to Normal 





: = i, Ls, - war is over. So is the Jazz Age of 1929. . 
Before the war, you bought furnaces on the basis of Quality, Service and 
Price. 
Today it's PRICE, Quality and Service. 
Service last, because everybody will give you good service. 
Quality needs no discussion when you mention Dowagiac Steel Furnaces. 
It's still there. You don't have to listen to find it, you can see it. 
) ) “ PRICE comes first today!!! Money talks and it talks louder than ever 
) \\ before. 
} Think of the business you lost last year because your price was too high. 
/) Are you going to be caught short in 1933, or will you do something 
“yy about it? 
PE ee ae ¥g : The farmer, the business man, the wage earner and the professional man 
INF have all been deflated.* That is the set-up you've got to meet, if you're 
going to keep out of the red this year. 
And now, this young ambitious organization, free from watered stock, from 
high priced buildings and higher priced overhead, free from hide bound 
traditions if you please, steps out and DEFLATES* FURNACE PRICES. 


You don't have to be a high powered salesman to sell Dowagiac Steel 


f,: $ tts 


Believe It or Not j | 


BA 
Fd 
Bi 
4 
gee : 
BM | am tired of losing business 
a 





| want to make money in 1933 





ope | want to know more about Dowagiac’s 
ee deflated* furnace prices and the Dowa- 
rf giac Steel Furnace Company 






& 





I gcne use rcanieinacnnres 





4 Furnaces in 1933. You don't need a factory man to help you put it over. 
Money talks and so do our prices. 
*DEFLATED—the condition of a balloon Will you spend three cents, the price of a postage stamp to get full 
when some one sticks a pin in it. particulars? 


DOWAGIAC STEEL FURNACE CO., DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL » DOWAGIAC STEEL FURNACES » SEPTIC TANKS » DOWAGIAC BURIAL VAULTS 





























PERFORATED METALS-— 


for 
EVERY PURPOSE 


ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 








i 
io 





You will find our Grilles in modern Schools, 
Churches, Public Buildings and Homes. We have 
many beautiful designs from which to select. 


HGH 








“GRILFRAME’’ enhances the beauty of any design 
ra ra Grille by the addition of a border frame of steel. 
Write for detailed information. 





CHOW GHGH GHEE 
CGH OHO CH 


CHOHCHOH HCH 
GHG} 


























Sarety Guarps—if made from our perforated 
steel sheets and according to our method are really 
Send us your specifications for safe. 
prices on any kind of Perforated 
Metal. 


THE FARRINGTONGKING PERFORATING (0. 


5649 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A.—-NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 LIBERTY ST. 


PERFORATED Merat of every sort for all uses. 
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‘The man whose business 


touches every budget in advertising 


It is evening, and under the station lights, 
a man with a Gladstone bag moves out to- 
ward a limited train. 


Tomorrow the records, the invoices, 
every document and report in a great pub- 
lisher’s circulation office will be opened to 
him. Each executive, each press | met 
every newspaper boy on the streets is in- 
structed by the publisher to give this man 
every bit of information he can. 


The man from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations! 


He is employed jointly by publishers 
and advertisers. Commissioned by them 
to go into every detail of circulation—how 
great it is, where it is, how it is obtained. 


Over the continent, more than sixty of 
these trained auditors are on the road. 
In almost every publication office of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada 
they check, compare, analyze the facts. 


Publishers want this work done so that 
they and their competitors will all be on 
the same basis. Advertisers need it so that 
their comparison of media may be all on 
the same basis—so that they may know 
what their dollars buy. 


What is your share, as an advertiser, in 
directing these auditors of the A. B. C.? 
Are you supporting, helping to supervise 
these activities which help to guard your 
budget? 


Advertisers are urged to join the dis- 
tinguished group of advertisers, agencies 
and publishers who make up the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and who through 
co-operation have taken the guesswork 
out of circulation buying. Write today 
for full facts about Bureau membership. 





An advertisement by the 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CERCULATIONS 
Executive Offices » + ~ Chicago 























1500 Tons oF INLAND SHEETS 


"INLAND 


x OPEN HEARTH 
“STEEL 
ee IN 
THE 


NEW 
CHICAGO 
POST OFFICE 


A few of the air-ducts for which 1500 tens of Inland Galvanized Steel 
Sheets were used in the new Chicago Post Office. The building is two 
blocks long, one block wide and twelve stories high in its: main body. 


THAT means that more than 2,000,000 square feet of 
surface had to be rolled correctly from high grade steel, 
and zinc coated properly —to assure the contractor of re- 
ceiving material that would meet the exacting requirements. 
Inland Open Hearth Galvanized Sheets met this test 100% 
— not one sheet, in the thousands supplied on this job, failed! 


You may be assured that Inland quality and Inland ser- 


The Zack Company were the ventilating con- 
tractors; John Griffiths & Sons Company, the 
general contractors; and Graham, Anderson, 


Probst & White, the architects (all of Chicago). equipment — will satisfy your needs, too! INLAND STEEL 


vice —backed up by experienced men and the most modern 


COMPANY, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


LAN 


ABLE SERVANT OF THE CENTRAL WEST 


Sheets Strip Plates Rails Track Accessories 
Bands Structurals Piling Bars Rivets Billets 
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